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JOSEPH GALLOWAY, THE LOYALIST POLITICIAN. 
BY ERNEST H. BALDWIN, PH.D. 
(Continued from page 191.) 


A SUPPORTER OF LAW AND ORDER. 


The conduct of Mr. Galloway during the excitement at- 
tending the passage of the Stamp Act was conspicuously 
loyal; so loyal, in fact, that he was openly charged with 
having desired the execution of that measure.' As a matter 
of fact, he was opposed to Parliamentary taxation and was 
much pleased when the Act was repealed.? But the bold 
threats of resistance to constituted authority and the riotous 
proceedings of other Colonies, excited by the Stamp Act, 
alarmed him more than the Act itself. Parliamentary tax- 
ation with enforced law and order was, in his opinion, a 
greater blessing than liberty with lawlessness. He feared 
the tyranny of mob rule more than the tyranny of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Galloway was not a member of the Assembly when the 


1 “Six Arguments against Chusing Joseph Galloway an Assembly- 
man,’’ 1766. 
* Galloway to Franklin, May 23, 1766. (Sparks, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,’’ Vol. VII. p. 317.) 
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Stamp Act was passed, but that he influenced the action of 
that body concerning the subject is not an unwarranted sup- 
position. He was accused of having exerted his influence 
to prevent the appointment of delegates to the Stamp Act 
Congress, and of having done this at the request of William 
Franklin, the Governor of New Jersey.’ But his influence 
may be detected in connection with the resolutions passed 
by the Assembly. They were much milder in tone than 
a series presented by Dickinson, and were drawn up by a 
committee from which that gentleman had been excluded. 

In spite of his attitude towards this famous Act and his 
intimacy with Hughes, the collector, and in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the Proprietary party, Mr. Galloway 
was elected a member of the Assembly again in 1765.? 

The disturbances in Philadelphia on the arrival of the 
stamps were less tumultuous than was the case in other 
Colonies, and this was probably due to the presence of the 
Quakers.’ But no stamps were landed, and after November 
1, when the Act went into effect, the courts were closed 
and all legal business ceased. Soon after this, and because 
of the distress it caused, a meeting of the members of the 
Bar was held to consider the advisability of opening the 
courts and proceeding without stamped paper. Mr. Gallo- 
way expressed his willingness to act without the stamps, pro- 
vided the judges would also agree to the plan. No definite 
action was taken, however, and the courts remained closed. 
Shortly after this meeting Mr. Galloway was boldly charged 
with having embarrassed the anti-stamp movement by 
opposing the opening of the courts without stamps. This 

? Franklin denied this in one of Galloway’s broadsides, December 20, 
1765. 

* Votes of Assembly. In a letter to Colonel Burd, dated September 
20, 1765, Samuel Purviance writes that his party (Proprietary) had been 
strengthened by the “opposition lately made by John Hughes and 
his friends against sending commissioners to attend the Congress at 
N.Y... .’’ (“Shippen Papers.”’) 

* Sharpless, ‘‘A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania,” 
p. 80. 
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accusation caused him so much annoyance that he issued a 
broadside explaining his conduct and stating his position. 
He said that he was unwilling to proceed without stamped 
paper, unless the consent of the judges could be obtained ; 
that they ought to join with the attorneys in disobeying the 
law, and not remain in a position to enforce its penalties in 
case it was executed; that no good argument was advanced 
against his proposal; that the same thing was done in New 
Jersey, and business was going on. He did not see why 
the “safety of the persons and estates of some men” should 
be endangered and “ those of others who hold the Execu- 
tive Powers of government” be exempted from that danger. 
He finally declared that an agreement had been entered into 
at the meeting to divulge nothing of its proceedings, although 
he himself had declared that there was nothing he had said 
or done which he was unwilling should be proclaimed from 
the State-House steps. Why he had been attacked in such 
a manner he could not understand.’ 

The continuance of the disturbances and tumults in the 
Colonies after the Stamp Act went into effect filled Mr. 
Galloway with such grave apprehensions that he determined 
to give expression to them. In a piece signed “ Ameri- 
canus,” printed in the Pennsylvania Journal of January 9, 
1766, he warned his countrymen of the evils to which their 
seditious conduct would lead; declared that they had justly 
provoked the mother country, and only her tenderness had 
prevented the enforcement of obedience; and unless they 
stopped it would become the indispensable duty of the 
British Parliament to use compulsion. 

This article aroused great indignation against him. He 
was called a Tory and went by the nickname of “ Ameri- 
canus” for some time.” 

Mr. Galloway had an extreme aversion to the Presby- 


1“*To the Public,’? December 20, 1765. (Philadelphia Library, 
Ridgway Branch.) 

* Testimony of William Franklin before the Loyalist Commission 
(MS. in the Congressional Library). 
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terians. He associated them with rioters and the baser 
elements of society. Their connection with and support of 
the Paxton rioters convinced him that they were dangerous 
characters, and he now deemed them responsible for the 
Stamp Act disturbances. In a letter to Franklin, dated 
January 13, 1766, he comments on the condition of affairs 
and expresses his opinion of the Presbyterians : 


‘*We impatiently wait for the resolutions of the British Parliament 
respecting the Stamp Act. For while on one part the law is prevented 
from being executed by the mobs in the principal colonies of America, 
on the other no business is transacted in any of the courts of justice, 
which is attended with inexpressible mischief. A certain sect of people, 
if I may judge from all their late conduct, seem to look on this asa 
favorable opportunity of establishing their republican principles and of 
throwing off all connection with their mother country. Many of their 
publications justify the thought. Besides, I have other reasons to think 
that they are not only forming a private union among themselves from 
one end of the continent to the other, but endeavoring also to bring into 
their union the Quakers and all other Dissenters, if possible. But I 
hope this will be impossible. In Pennsylvania I am confident it will.’’ * 


Mr. Galloway’s anxiety lest the mother country be pro- 
voked by the undutiful behavior of the Americans appears 
in another letter to Franklin, dated May 23, 1766, in which 
he relates the proceedings in Philadelphia upon receipt of 
the news that the Stamp Act was repealed. He announces 
that the news of the repeal had arrived : 


‘‘Upon its arrival, agreeable to your advice, our friends exerted 
their utmost endeavors to prevent any indecent marks of triumph and 
exultation. We opposed the intended fire-works, illumination and 
cannon firing and advised more temperate and private rejoicing on this 
great occasion. The chief justice, mayor, recorder and several other of 
the magistrates were spoken to, but to no purpose. The city was illumi- 
nated by the proprietary party. Our friends refused to join with them, 
but were constantly patrolling the streets in order to preserve peace. 
Found an indiscreet puff in Mr. Hall’s paper on the occasion. Hope it 
will not fix the complexion of the whole province. The Assembly will 
meet June 2nd and will send an address of thanks for their care and 





? Galloway to Franklin, January 18, 1766. “ A certain sect of people’ 
meant the Presbyterians. 
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attention to the ease and happiness of the colonies. I have fixed the 
measure with all the members our friends, whose hearts cannot utter the 
gratitude they owe to the present virtuous and worthy ministry for their 
infinite trouble and fatigue. No doubt all discontent will subside in 
America,’’! 


The wording of the address of thanks which Mr. Gallo- 
way had thus “fixed” with the members of the Assembly 
is further evidence of his wish to avoid even the appearance 
of disloyalty which might incur the displeasure of the 
Crown. After expressing the thanks of the Province for 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, they declared themselves 
grateful to the King for his “approbation of the dutiful 
behavior of the province of Pennsylvania amidst the too 
prevailing distractions which have agitated the other colo- 
nies.” The remainder of this short address was an cxpres- 
sion of Mr. Galloway’s sentiments at the time, and evinced 
his intention so early to head off the efforts which he sus- 
pected were making for ultimate independence : 


‘« Fully sensible how much the happiness of your people depends on 
a perfect harmony and connection between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, we assure your Majesty that no care or endeavors shall be wanting, 
on our part, to promote and establish that union of affections and in- 
terest so essential to the welfare of both, and to preserve that loyalty 
and affection to your Majesty’s person and government which we esteem 
to be one of their first and most important duties.’’ * 


John Dickinson, in his ‘‘ Farmer’s Letters,’’ pays his respects to this 
‘* Address’’ of the Assembly. He warns his countrymen to be on their 
guard against men who set examples of servility. ‘‘From them we 
shall learn how pleasant and profitable a thing it is to be for our sub- 
missive behavior well spoken of at St. James or St. Stephens ; at Guild 
Hall or the Royal Exchange. Specious fallacies will be drest up with 
all the arts of delusion to persuade one colony to distinguish herself 
from another by unbecoming condescensions which will serve the am- 
bitious purposes of great men at home and therefore will be thought by 
them to entitle their assistants in obtaining them to considerable re- 
wards,’’ 

And in the same letter Dickinson seems to refer more directly’ to 





1 Galloway to Franklin, May 23, 1766. 
* Printed in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, February 2, 1767. 
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Galloway when he says, ‘‘remarkable instances of wrecked ambition’ 
may be seen, men ‘‘who after distinguishing themselves in the support 
of the Stamp Act, by a courageous contempt of their country, and of 
Justice, have been left to linger out their miserable existence without a 
government collectorship, . . . or any other commission. . . .”? 


Thus it may be seen that Mr. Galloway was a thorough 
loyalist in 1766; that he suspected the independent schemes 
of the Presbyterian elements, and was determined to resist 
them with energy. 


SPEAKER OF ASSEMBLY. 


+ 


Although he had taken a rather unpopular stand in the 
Stamp Act controversy, and was opposed by the Presby- 
terian party, which concentrated all its energies to accom- 
plish his defeat, nevertheless, Mr. Galloway was not only re- 
elected a member of the Assembly in 1766, but also chosen 
its Speaker. James Pemberton, who was a member of the 
Assembly, in a letter containing the political news of the 
day, said that the Presbyterian party had been unable to 
arouse much enthusiasm before the election: ? 

“They at length concluded to attempt the change of one 
member in this county, Jos. Galloway, concerning whom 
they alleged he had written in favor of the stamp act; in 
opposition they set up Dickinson, his former opponent, 
which, it is said, was encouraged by a few of our friends, 
but in this scheme they failed much beyond their expecta- 
tion.” : 

A broadside was issued just before the election, entitled 
“Six Arguments against Chusing Joseph Galloway an As- 
semblyman.” This alleged that Mr. Galloway had “long 
been the cause of contention” in the Province and had often 
deceived people by his “ pretended zeal for liberty.” The 
six arguments were: his slander of Americans by repre- 
senting their efforts to preserve their liberties as disloyal 


1 «‘Farmer’s Letters,’’ No. XII ; Memoirs Historical Society, Vol. XIV. 
* James Pemberton to Dr. Fothergill. (Sharpless, ‘‘A History of 
Quaker Government in Pennsylvania,” p. 89.) 
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menaces ; his attitude towards the Stamp Act; his disposition 
to surrender the rights of the Colonial Assemblies in the 
matter of taxation; his quarrelsome and overbearing dispo- 
sition in the Assembly, making good men unwilling to serve 
in the House with him; his political connection with John 
Hughes; and his efforts to rob poor Germans of their 
land by means of the Act for recording warrants and sur- 
veys.' 

The answer to these “ Arguments” was the re-election of 
Mr. Galloway to the Assembly and his appointment to the 
Speakership, an office which he continued to hold uninter- 
ruptedly until 1774. His candidacy for this honor met 
with considerable opposition, apparently. The same letter 
of Pemberton quoted above says,— 


‘*The present assembly .. . met... on the 14th ulto., and pro- 
ceeded on the business appearing necessary at that time, having first 
chosen a new speaker (Galloway) whose qualifications must be allowed 
superior to the former speaker (Fox), but as there appeared too much 
of aspirit of party, as I apprehended, I could not join therein ; the choice 
has been an occasion of speculation among the people, but I hope will 
not be attended with much ill consequence.’’ 


The minutes of the Assembly indicate that Mr. Galloway 
was not chosen Speaker by a very large majority of votes, 
and that some of the more important privileges usually 
granted the presiding officer were not accorded him,’ This 
is especially noticeable in the matter of appointing com 
mittees. The privilege of nominating members for- com- 
mittees was not accorded him until the following year, 
when there were several changes in the membership of the 
House and he was elected Speaker unanimously. He was 
then given the power also “ to stop all unnecessary, tedious 


1 “Six Arguments,’’ etc. ‘‘I attended the Supreme Court the other 
day and had the pleasure to see, by the integrity of the judges and 
equity of the jury, and the abilities of your antagonist Dickinson, one 
of these causes determined against you. .. .’’ 

* The minutes of the Assembly do not give the figures. 
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and superfluous discourse, and to command silence when 
needful.” ! 

The position of Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
was one attended with peculiar difficulty, and the retention 
of that office by Mr. Galloway during the years of agitation 
preceding the Revolution is a sufficient testimony to that 
gentleman’s ability and tact. In the first place, the relations 
between the Assembly and the Proprietors were not only 
not cordial, but at times quite hostile. Furthermore, Mr. 
Galloway represented the extremists among the opponents 
of Proprietary rule. And then the disputes which arose 
between the Colonies and the mother country over the 
revenue acts of Parliament caused great trouble. Mr. Gal- 
loway sought to uphold the rights of the Colonies with reso- 
lution, but through “ decent and respectful” petitions, and a 
threatened attempt to abrogate their charters was firmly 
resisted by him.? 

Other difficulties which had to be met concerned their 
relations with the Indians, disagreements over paper money, 
and conflicts with the Connecticut settlers in Wyoming.’ 

In the midst of all these concerns Mr. Galloway was in 


1 Votes of Assembly, October 16, 1767. The necessity for such a rule 
would indicate that the Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania was a 
rather disputatious and “‘filibustering’’ one. By 1774 Mr. Galloway 
had evidently put an end to all that. A description of the House in 
that year by a contemporary (quoted in Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Council- 
lors’’) is interesting : 

‘‘Our Honorable House made but a scurvy appearance . . . it was 
enough to make one sweat to see a parcel of countrymen sitting with 
their hats on, great coarse cloth coats, leather breeches, and woolen 
stockings in the month of July. There was not a speech made the 
whole time; whether their silence proceeded from their modesty or 
from their inability to speak, I know not.’’ 

* Gordon, ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania,’’ p. 453. 

* Mr. Galloway’s labors and anxieties caused his illness in the spring 
of 1769 and interrupted the proceedings of the House. He proposed, 
however, to accommodate the members of the Assembly at his own 
house, but this proved impracticable, and a Speaker pro tem. was ap- 
pointed to serve the remainder of the session. 








& 
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continual correspondence with Benjamin Franklin in Eng- 
land, persistently urging the old scheme for a Royal govern- 
ment and at times expressing the most pessimistic views of 
Colonial affairs. Mr. Franklin could give little encourage- 
ment for the success of their petition, pictured the corrup- 
tion at London, and urged Galloway to “try and lessen 
the unpopularity of the American cause. Increase our 
friends and be careful not to weaken their hands and 
strengthen those of our enemies by rash proceedings on 
our side, the mischiefs of which are inconceivable.”' He 
then suggests that if the Assembly was discouraged or 
tired of the expense, he would not have him propose to 
continue him as agent at the meeting of the new Assembly. 

Mr. Galloway labored diligently to lessen the causes of 
complaint and destroy the spirit of sedition, as desired by 
Franklin, but used his influence to have him retained as 
agent in England. On March 10, 1768, he wrote Franklin 
a most doleful letter giving an account of the situation of 
affairs in the Province. He enclosed messages of the 
House : 

‘* By them you will be able to form a proper judgment of the affairs 
of this province, which, in the opinion of all good men here, are at 
length reduced to the most desperate circumstances. All the mischiefs 
we have long expected, if not come to pass, are now in full prospect. 
We have long seen that the powers of government united in the same 
hands, with immense property, would necessarily be attended with many 
inconveniences both to the Crown and to the subject, and that those 
powers, vested in the feeble hands of private subjects, would prove too 
weak to support his Majesty’s authority or to give safety to his people. 
The first will ever naturally lead to acts of injustice, ambitions and op- 
pressions ; and these things in private men will more especially beget 
disrespect and that disrespect soon ripen into contempt ; the consequences 
whereof in this province is we have the name of a government, but no 
safety or protection under it. We have laws without being executed, or 
even feared or respected. We have offenders but no punishment. We 
have a magistracy but no justice, and a governor but no government. 
And, you well know, we possess the warmest allegiance to our sovereign 





1 Franklin to Galloway, August 8, 1767. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,’’ Vol. IV. p. 25.) 
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and our mother country ; and yet our persons and estates are every hour 
liable to the ravages of the licentious and lawless, without any hope of 
defence against them. 

‘‘The impunity with which offenders escape is a perpetual encourage- 
ment to the licentious and wicked to commit new offences. . . . Takea 
view, dear sir, of these facts with what you know has heretofore passed 
in the government and add to them the declaration of our Governor 
that he can do no more in his station towards bringing offenders to jus- 
tice than issuing a proclamation and writing a few mild letters to his 
magistracy, and tell me whether you think we can believe ourselves or our 
estates safe under the present government. I do most candidly assure 
you, could I convert my estate into personalty, without great loss, I 
should immediately remove it with my family into a government where 
I could reasonably expect they would be safe from violation. In this, it 
is the opinion of all who are active in supporting the honor of the gov- 
ernment and the authority of the Crown, that their lives and property 
are in great jeopardy and danger. 

“Under these circumstances the Assembly think it their indispensable 
duty to acquaint his Majesty and ministry of the state of the province, 
for which purpose the papers are sent to the agents in hopes that our 
distracted and distressed situation will draw his Majesty’s attention and 
compassion so far towards us as to take the government under his imme- 
diate directions.’’ 


Franklin’s reply to this pessimistic epistle was a letter 
written to another friend, May 14, 1768.' He said that 
there was no use in representing the riots and lawlessness 
under the Proprietary government, for things were just as 
bad in England, and a mob was a frequent occurrence in 
the streets of London. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging outlook for the petition, 
Mr. Galloway returned to the subject in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 17, 1768. He announced the reappointment of 
Franklin and Jackson as agents and the renewal of instruc- 
tions regarding the change of government, “ every member 
now approving of the measure save the chief justice.” 


‘* You really judge right. Should the petition be rejected or neglected 
the Crown will never have the like request made by the people, nor 





1 Franklin to Ross, May 14, 1768. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s Works,’’ 
Vol. IV. p. 168.) Mr. Galloway was referred to this letter by Franklin, 
later. 
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such another opportunity of resuming one of the most beneficial govern- 
ments in America, Their own welfare will oblige them to court the 
proprietary favor; and should they continue to gratify the people, by 
the lenient measures adopted during the last year, they will place all 
their confidence in them and lose all ideas of loyalty or affection to the 
person where alone they ought to be fixed.’’! 


He then refers to the arrival of regiments at Boston, and 
hopes no mischiefs will follow. 

The burden of the correspondence between Galloway 
and Franklin was then changed to the subject of paper 
money, the issuance of which by the Colonies had been 
prohibited by Parliament. Mr. Galloway greatly favored 
the emission of paper money and wrote in support of it: 

‘‘A farmer pledges his land to the government and takes paper. 
When he comes to redeem his pledge ought he not to return the paper, 
and ought not the government to be obliged to receive it in discharge of 
the land?’ ? 


Several years before this he had presented an argument 
for this money which was the very common one at the time: 

“Without money labor will be low; and manufacturing may and 
must from necessity be carried on in America which must diminish our 
British importations. Let us have money and we shall never think of 
manufacturing, or, if we do, we shall never be able to perfect it to any 
degree.’’ * 


One of the most annoying episodes in the life of Mr. Gallo- 
way was his connection with one William Goddard in the 
per of a newspaper. This ill-tempered and quarrel- 

e printer came to Philadelphia just at the time when 
Mr. Galloway was entering upon his career as Speaker. 
The opportunity thus offered to establish a newspaper which 
would serve in a measure as his personal organ was gladly 
seized by the Quaker politician, particularly as the existing 
papers had abandoned the popular party and were support- 


1 Galloway to Franklin, October 17, 1768. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,’’ Vol. IV. p. 210.) 

*Tbid., June 21,1770. (New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. p. 197.) 

5 Ibid., January 18, 1766. 
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ing the Proprietors.' A partnership was accordingly formed, 
of which Mr. Galloway and Thomas Wharton were secret 
members, and the publication of the Pennsylvania Chronicle 
and Universal Advertiser, with Goddard as editor and man- 
ager, was begun in January,1767. Galloway and Wharton 
supplied the necessary capital to start the enterprise, and 
the partners agreed to consult one another in every material 
step. Mr. Galloway was to see that the Assembly printing 
was given to the Chroncle and the assistance of members 
of the Assembly was to be secured in obtaining subscribers 
in their respective counties.” 

Notwithstanding its bright prospects of success, the en- 
terprise proved a miserable failure. The partnership lasted 
but two years, and was then broken up by a most unfortu- 
nate quarrel between the secret partners and Goddard. 
The cause of the trouble was political. The obstinate 
Goddard refused to conduct the paper according to the 
wishes of the dictatorial Galloway, and the Chronicle, 
instead of supporting the Assembly party, became a bitter 
opponent of its former patron. 

The chief reason for Mr. Galloway’s dissatisfaction with 
Goddard, apparently was the latter’s insistence on publish- 
ing Dickinson’s “ Farmer’s Letters,” which first appeared 
in the Chronicle. The profits from the increased circula- 
tion of the paper caused by the publication of these pop- 
ular letters appealed to Goddard, while Galloway could see 
only greater encouragement to the independents and fame 
for the hated author.’ 


} Correspondence of David Strahan and David Hall. (Penna. Maa., 
Vol. X. p. 229.) 

* Goddard, ‘‘The Partnership,” 1770. William Franklin to Benja- 
min Franklin, 1766. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s Works,’’ Vol. III. p. 509.) 

The articles of agreement provided for the addition of Franklin to 
the partnership should he desire to join on his return from England. 
‘The Partnership’’ was a history of the firm from its beginning in 1766. 
It contained some bitter aspersions on Galloway’s character. 

* The following is an interesting extract from ‘‘The Partnership.’’ 
‘*Mr. Galloway ridiculed my notions about liberty and the rights of 
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The publicity given to this quarrel by Goddard served 
to enliven the political campaigns of 1770 and 1772 and 
greatly irritated Mr. Galloway. As there was some doubt 
of his election in Philadelphia County in 1770, he ran for 
the Assembly in Bucks County (where he owned a country 
estate) and was elected.’ 

But the persistent attacks of Goddard and the apparent 
loss of support in the Assembly, where in 1770, for the 
first time since 1766, he failed to be unanimously elected 
Speaker, tempted Mr. Galloway to retire from political life 
in 1771. This proposition was opposed by Franklin, who 
thought that he “could not be spared without great detri- 
ment to the general welfare of America.”* But at the 
meeting of the new Assembly in 1771 he was again unani- 
mously elected Speaker.* 

This success did not put an end to the attacks, however, 
and he still thought seriously of withdrawing from the 
field of politics.‘ Franklin thought to cheer him up, and 
wrote him as follows : 

‘*T am glad you are returned again to a seat in the Assembly, where 
your abilities are so useful and necessary in the service of your country. 
We must not in the course of public life expect immediate approbation 


and immediate grateful acknowledgement of our services. But let us 
persevere through abuse and even injury. The internal satisfaction of a 





mankind and observed that the people in America were mad—they 
knew not what they wanted ; that such factious pieces (Farmer’s Letters) 
would answer for the selectmen of Boston and the mob meetings of 
R, I., but he was sure they would soon be despised here, Pennsylvania 
being of a different make, of more solidity, none of your damned repub- 
lican breed.” 

1 Edward Burd to Colonel Burd, October 4, 1770. (‘‘Shippen 
Papers.’’) 

? Franklin to Evans, July 18,1771. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s Works,"’ 
Vol. IV. p. 410.) 

5 Votes of Assembly, October 14, 1771. 

* Early in 1772 Mr. Galloway received a threatening letter (anony- 
mous) demanding fifty pounds. Goddard was suspected of having had 
something to do with this and was arrested. No evidence could be pro- 
duced, however. 
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good conscience is always present, and time will do us justice in the 
minds of the people, even those at present the most prejudiced 
against us.’’ 


And a few weeks later he wrote again: 


“T must . . . beg you will not think of retiring from public busi- 
ness. You are yet a young man and may still be greatly serviceable to 
your country. It would be, I think, something criminal to bury in pri- 
vate retirement so early, all the usefulness of so much experience and 
such great abilities. The people do not indeed always see their friends 
in the same favorable light . . . therefore preserve your spirits and per- 
severe ; at least to the age of sixty, a boundary I once fixed for myself, 
but have gone beyond it.” ? 


Mr. Galloway’s life during these years of political activity 
and strife was not void of enjoyment, however. One of 
his contemporaries has left a record of social activity in 
which the name of Galloway appears repeatedly.’ Dinners 
and “frolics” at Greenwich Hall, a favorite resort outside 
the city, were frequently attended by the leading members 
of the Assembly, and Mr. Galloway often entertained at 
his own home. It is not in the least improbable that po- 
litical questions were discussed at these meetings and meas- 
ures “fixed” by what the Speaker of the Assembly was 
often wont to call “interest out of doors,” and with the 
machinery of which he himself was perfectly familiar. 


A DELEGATE TO CONGRESS. 


In the quarrel which arose between the Colonies and the 
mother country, and which reached such an acute stage at 
Boston early in 1774, the concurrence of the Province of 
Pennsylvania was necessary to the success of any plan of 
resistance to Parliamentary authority. Its importance both 
in wealth and number of inhabitants, as well as its position, 


1 Franklin to Galloway, December 2, 1772. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,” Vol. IV. p, 549.) 

*Tbid., January 6, 1778. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s Works,” Vol. V. 
p. 87.) 

5 Jacob Hiltzheimer, ‘‘ Diary.” 
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made it the keystone to any Colonial arch, political or com- 
mercial. The patriot leaders of Massachusetts and Virginia 
recognized this fact, and lent their efforts to place the 
Quaker Colony in sympathetic line with the Boston Sons of 
Liberty. But they found the task a difficult one. The 
controlling Quaker influence was strongly conservative and 
avowedly opposed to revolutionary measures. This barrier 
must be broken down before Pennsylvania could be induced 
to join in, or even sympathize with, open resistance to con- 
stituted authority. This conservatism—this aversion to 
violence—was personified in Joseph Galloway; he repre- 
sented the barrier; nay, more, he was the barrier. 

No person not ignorant of Mr. Galloway’s character 
could have expected the slightest sympathy from that gen- 
tleman for the riotous conduct of the New Englanders in 
1774. Their actions were abhorrent to all his feelings. He 
believed that their deeds were those of lawless Presbyterian 
and Republican mobs, and a mob was an execrable thing. 

When, in the spring of 1774, the proposition was made 
that the other Provinces send messages of sympathy and 
approval to Massachusetts, Mr. Galloway was in the coun- 
try. There was a popular demand in Philadelphia that the 
Assembly Committee of Correspondence send such a mes- 
sage; but the members of the committee in the city were 
unwilling to move in the matter without the approval of 
Mr. Galloway. The following letter of that gentleman in- 
dicates a disposition on his part to move slowly and with 
great care: 


‘*Your favor conveying me the request of the gentlemen appointed 
by a considerable number of very respectable inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia, that the Committee of Correspondence ‘ would take into their con- 
sideration the Act of Parliament passed against the town of Boston, and 
communicate their sentiments and advice thereon to the committees of 
the sister colonies,’ came to my hands yesterday, and I should have im- 
mediately waited on you to have confered with you on the measure pro- 
posed ; but in pursuance of an appointment made with a number of 
people, I am under the necessity of meeting them to-morrow at Durham, 
and the business I have to transact will not admit of my return before 
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the beginning of next week. Immediately after I shall be in the city ; 
so that it will not be in my power, before that time, to consult with you 
on the propriety of calling the Committee of Correspondence, or of their 
undertaking, when met, to advise in a matter of so great difficulty, and 
so much importance to the liberties of all America, before jt has been 
fully debated and considered by the representatives of the whole prov- 
ince, and without their special order. However, should you continue in 
your opinion that ‘the calling of the Committee can be attended with 
no disagreeable consequences but will answer a good purpose’ before my 
coming to the city, I hope you will not delay it on account of my ab- 
sence, which is unavoidable.’’! 


Meantime the proposal for a Continental Congress had 
been received and met with favor, Mr. Galloway himself 
approving of such a meeting. He thought, however, that 
it was of the greatest importance that the delegates be 
elected by the legally constituted Assemblies of the Colonies 
and not by illegal and unauthorized gatherings of irrespon- 
sible persons.? His opinions are so clearly expressed in the 
letter which the Committee of Correspondence sent to 
Massachusetts, June 28, that it is here given at length: 


‘Tt behooves us cooly and dispassionately to meditate on the conse- 
quences [of the Boston Port Bill] and to leave no rational or probable 
means unessayed to avoid them and to obtain that relief which our 
rights as English subjects entitle us to demand. What those means 
ought to be, we think the several branches of the American legislatures, 
in which the people are constitutionally represented and who are vested 
with their whole powers, ought to determine. We therefore only pre- 
sume to give you our private sentiments, which must ever be subject to 
the amendment and control of the body of which we are only members, 
when we again mix with them. We hope and earnestly recommend 
that the great cause of American rights may be left to the management 
of the representatives of the people in every colony, as they alone are 
vested with the constitutional power of inquiring into and redressing 





Manuscript letter of Galloway to Samuel Rhoads and Thomas 
Mifflin, dated at ‘‘Trevose,’? May 30, 1774 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania Collections). Trevose was the name of Mr. Galloway’s 
country-seat. 

*In his testimony before the Loyalist Commission (1784) Mr. Gal- 
loway said that he expected to meet representatives from the various 
Assemblies at the Congress, and had they been such, America would 
never have revolted. 
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those grievances, under which the subject may at any time be oppressed. 
Until this measure shall be fairly attempted, and a failure shall ensue, we 
cannot conceive the present dispute between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies can with any propriety or prudence be assumed by any other person 
whatever, or that in other hands any good consequences can be rationally 
expected. And as we are in a state of society where order, reason, and 
policy ought to prevail, every measure which can only serve to irritate 
and not convince, every act of violence or even appearance of it, should 
be carefully avoided, as they cannot, under our present circumstances, 
obtain us that relief we desire, and have a right to expect; but on the 
contrary, may involve all America in difficulties which no after wisdom 
or prudence can surmount. A Congress of delegates chosen either by 
the representatives in Assembly or by them in convention appears to us 
the first proper step to be taken. Nor are we dubious but that it may 
be happily effected in a short time, should calm and prudent measures 
be pursued to obtain it. In this Congress composed of the Representa- 
tives constitutionally chosen, of all concerned and who would of course 
act with weight and authority something might be produced, by their 
united wisdom, to ascertain our rights, and establish a political union be- 
tween the two countries with the assent of both, which would effectually 
secure to Americans their future rights and privileges. Anything short 
of this will leave the colonies in their present precarious state, disunited 
among themselves, unsettled in their rights, ignorant of their duties, 
and destitute of that connection with Great Britain which is indispen- 
sably necessary to the safety and happiness of both.’’! 


This circular letter, which was more of a protest against 
the popular meetings then being held in the different 
Colonies than an encouragement to the Boston patriots, 
is interesting as containing the first suggestion of a plan of 
union on the part of Mr. Galloway, for this, it must be ad- 
mitted, was inspired by him. It was very severely criticised 
by the popular party, however. It was what might have 
been expected from ‘‘ Americanus,” they said. It was to 
no purpose anyway; nor was it clear by what authority its 
signers called themselves the Committee of Correspondence ; 
certainly it was not the Provincial Committee of Corre- 
spondence. But the people of the Province would disown 
it and authorize their true Committee to write something 
that would really be to the purpose.” 


1Force, American Archives, Vol. I. p. 486. ? Thid. 
VOL. xxvi.—20 


wee 
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So pronounced were the views of Mr. Galloway, and so 
opposed was he to the measures aimed at by the popular 
leaders, that these were not disappointed when Governor 
Penn refused to call a meeting of the Assembly to take 
action on the proposal for a Congress and to appoint dele- 
gates.' It was thought advisable, however, to ask the 
Speaker to summon a meeting of the Assembly to consult 
on public affairs, and he assented.? His action was unneces- 
sary, though, for a sudden Indian uprising caused the Gov- 
ernor to issue the summons. 

Mr. Galloway’s willingness to have the Assembly take 
some action regarding the Congress was due, of course, to 
his fear lest the popular party, under the leadership of John 
Dickinson and Charles Thomson, should throw the influence 
of Pennsylvania over to the side of what he was pleased to 
call the independents. He was anxious to prevent what he 
regarded as the illegal and meddlesome influence of those 
spirits. And although the Provincial Congress, which 
was then holding its meetings in the city, presented to the 
Assembly some lengthy “ instructions,” these were ignored, 
as was also the evident wish of the Congress that John 
Dickinson be appointed one of the delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress. The Assembly appointed the delegates 
from its own number (thus barring out Dickinson, who was 
not then a member) and prepared their instructions con- 
formably to the wishes of Mr. Galloway, who, upon this 
condition, and at their earnest solicitation, consented to 
serve as a delegate himself.‘ 

!Thomson to Drayton, Stillé, Memoirs Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Vol. XIII. Appendix. 

* Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Councillors.” Gordon’s ‘‘ History of Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ p. 490. 

*The night before the Provincial Congress visited the Assembly 
(which they did in a body) a paper was distributed among the members 
of the Legislature which was thoroughly Gallowayan. It warned them 
to be on their guard against the insidious influence of the Provincial 
committees. ‘‘It is the beginning of Republicanism,’ it declared. It 
also contained a quotation from Hume on ‘‘ mobs.”’ 

* Examination, p. 42; Bancroft, ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
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Mr. Galloway’s position and intentions regarding the first 
Continental Congress are clearly manifest from both his 
public acts and private correspondence. He was opposed 
to the policy of the British ministry, but extremely averse 
to the rash measures proposed by the Bostonians and Vir- 
ginians,—measures which he believed could lead only to 
revolution and were so intended.' He realized that the 
passage of the Stamp Act had had very unfortunate results 
in both England and America, and thought that both coun- 
tries should retreat a little and take other grounds.? He 
was also firmly opposed to allowing the fiery independents 
to take the lead in these important questions. In his opin- 
ion, they comprised the baser elements of society, the danger- 
ous classes, men without property or influence; and as a 
man of wealth and influence he feared the rule of men who 
had nothing to lose and no property interests to subserve. 
He thought that the establishment of a standing army in 
their midst would be serviceable not only as a restraint upon 
these turbulent spirits, but as a defence against the French 
and Indians; without the powerful aid of the mother coun- 
try, America would soon sink into anarchy.’ And so far as 
the particular point in dispute affected Pennsylvania, its 
charter expressly reserved to the King and Parliament the 
right of taxation by duties on commerce.‘ Mr. Galloway, 
Vol. IV. p. 88. His experience in political life, his familiarity with 
affairs, and his controlling influence over the Assembly made his ap- 
pointment eminently fitting and certain. But he was a man who would 
not go unless he could go ‘‘his way.’ His expressed conviction that 
only legal Assemblies should act in the matter conveniently excluded 
the famous farmer. 

*Galloway to Franklin, January 13, 1766. (Sparks, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,” Vol. VII. p. 303.) 

* Galloway to Richard Jackson, August 10, 1774. (Hist. MSS, Com- 
mission, Vol. XIV. p. 19.) 

5 Examination, note, p. 44. 

‘Ibid. Mr. Galloway, in his ‘‘ Reply’’ to ‘‘ An Address to the Author 
of the Candid Examination,’’ said, ‘‘ Persuade not yourselves to believe 
what one of you has said, that ‘you can find employment in America 
for all the British troops.’ For you may as well attempt-to scale 
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as a representative from that Colony, could not consistently 
object to such taxation. And non-importation he did not 
believe in, and hoped to prevent the adoption of such a 
policy by the Congress.' / 

But Mr. Galloway did have a firm conviction that there 
was a grave defect in the British Constitution, and that 
the aim of the disputants should be to remedy that defect 
and establish a closer political union.? To this end he pre- 
pared the instructions which definitely required the dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania to exert their “‘ utmost endeavors 
to form and adopt a plan which shall afford the best pros- 
pect of obtaining a redress of American grievances, ascer- 
taining American rights and establishing that union and 
harmony which is most essential to the welfare and happi- 
ness of both countries.”® 

When Mr. Galloway was appointed a delegate to the 
Congress he felt that there was little prospect of his doing 
any good; he realized that he was almost alone in his views 
among the men who were taking the lead in the dispute.‘ 
But as the delegates began to arrive and he found opportu- 
nity to present his views to them in informal conversations, 
he was more encouraged. In a letter to William Franklin 
dated September 3, 1774, he comments on the temper of the 
delegates, and mentions the efforts he has already taken to 
form a party among them committed to his measures; he 
said that nearly two-thirds of the delegates had arrived : 


“T have not had any great opportunity of sounding them, but so far 
as I have, I think they will behave with temper and moderation. The 





the moon and wrench her from her orbit as withstand the power of 
Britain.’’ 

?Governor Franklin to Dartmouth. (New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. 
p. 474.) 

*Governor Colden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774, “ Documents 
relating to the Colonial History of New York,’’ Vol. VIII. p. 513. 

5See Appendix B. 

*Galloway to Richard Jackson, August 10, 1774. (‘‘ Hist. MSS. 
Commission,’ Vol. XIV. p. 10.) — 
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Boston Commissioners are warm and, I believe, wish for a non-importa- 
tion agreement, and hope the colonies will advise and justify them in a 
refusal to pay for the tea until their grievances are redressed ; they are 
in their behavior and conversation very modest ; and yet they are not so 
much so as not to throw out hints, which like straws and feathers, tell 
us from which point of the compass the wind comes; I dined with 
them on Thursday. 

‘*T have had two opportunities, one with the elder Rutledge of Caro- 
lina, whose sentiments and mine differ in no one particular, so far as I 
explained myself, and I was reserved in no point save that of a repre- 
sentation in Parliament. He is a gentleman of an amiable character, 
has looked into the argument on both sides more fully than any I have 
met with, and seems to be aware of all the consequences which may at- 
tend rash and imprudent measures. His younger brother is rather warm. 
My other opportunity was with the two New Hampshire gentlemen. I 
found Col. Folsom very cool and moderate ; Major Sullivan rather more 
warm, but very candid and has thought solidly on the subject. I think 
neither of them intends to attach himself more to the particular cause 
‘of Boston than will be for the general good. They requested opportuni- 
ties of exchanging sentiments with me often on the occasion ; and all my 
observations seemed to have full weight with them. The Marylanders 
are not arrived and but three of the Virginians. . . . 

‘*T have intimated to several of the delegates the necessity of sending 
Commissioners over fully authorized to the British Court, as a mode 
pursued by the Roman, Grecian and Macedonian Colonies, on every 
occasion of like natures. That through them we may be enabled, in case 
our first plan for accommodating our unhappy differences should not be 
acceptable, to know the better what to propose next. That having these 
gentlemen at the scene of action we shall be no longer misled by news- 
paper accounts and private letters, but shall proceed on solid informa- 
tion and principles of safety. That without this any petitions or plans, 
not having any persons to explain or support them, will have very little 
effect. That in all probability the measures of the present Congress will 
be deemed illegal and unconstitutional, and that upon this point only 
the necessity of sending persons home to insist in the right in the colo- 
nies of being heard and to prove that the illegality of the Congress arises 
of power in not suffering the Assemblies to meet ; and if, after all, those 
reasons should not procure due attention to the propositions of the Con- 
gress, to pray that the Governors may have orders to permit such meet- 
ings and to give assurances that their conduct will be decent, respectful, 
and dutiful to the mother state. That a conduct of this kind cannot fail 
to give strength to our cause, and if not immediately, in the end bring the 
government to attend to reason and redress our grievances. These inti- 
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mations seemed to have their weight ; and as far as I could observe met 
with approbation.’’ 


The first day’s proceedings of the Congress did not en- 
courage Mr. Galloway, however, but served rather to 
dampen his ardor : 


‘¢ The Congress this day met at Carpenters’ Hall, notwithstanding the 
offer of the Assembly Room, a much more proper place.? They next 
proceeded to choose a Secretary, and to my surprise, Charles Thomson 
(one of the most violent sons of Liberty so called in America) was unani- 
mously elected. The New Yorkers and myself and a few others, finding 
a great majority, did not think it prudent to oppose it. Both of these 
measures it seems were privately settled by an interest made out of 
doors. 

‘*T cannot say but from this day’s appearance of proceedings I have 
altered very much my last sentiments. The Virginians and Carolinians 
(Rutledge excepted) seem much among the Bostonians, and have at 
their instance adopted the two above measures. The gentlemen from 
New York have as little expectations of much satisfaction from the 
event of things as myself.” * 


This action of the Congress made it evident to Mr. Gal- 
loway that his efforts to persuade that body to adopt a policy 
of conciliation and plan of union would meet with serious 
opposition. His view of the situation, as later expressed in 
the “ Historical and Political Reflections,” while extremely 
prejudiced, was his honest conviction : 


‘Upon the meeting of the Congress two parties were immediately 
formed with different views and determined to act on different princi- 





1 Galloway to William Franklin, September 3, 1774 (enclosed in a 
letter from Franklin to Dartmouth, New Jersey Archives, First Series, 
Vol. X. p. 475). 

* Mr. Galloway had offered the use of the Assembly Room. The New 
York delegates thought, if it was as convenient as the Carpenters’ Hall, 
it ought to be preferred, as it was a Provincial instead of a private house 
(Flanders, ‘‘ Lives and Times of the Chief-Justices,” Vol. I. p. 82). 
The desire to please the mechanics influenced the choice, however (Ban- 
croft, Vol. VII. p. 127), and the Provincial Congress had held its meet- 
ings there. 

3 Galloway to William Franklin, September 5, 1774. (New Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X. p. 477.) 
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ples. One intended candidly and clearly to define American rights and 
explicitly and dutifully to petition for the remedy which would redress 
the grievances justly complained of—to form a more solid and constitu- 
tional union between the two countries and to avoid every measure 
which tended to sedition, or acts of violent opposition. 

‘* The other consisted of persons whose design from the beginning of 
their opposition to the Stamp Act, was to throw off all subordination 
and connection with Great Britain; who meant by every fiction, false- 
hood and fraud to delude the people from their due allegiance, to throw 
the subsisting governments into anarchy, to incite the ignorant and vul- 
gar to arms and with those same to establish American Independence.’’ 


As soon as the Congress was organized, several commit- 
tees were appointed for the consideration of the various 
matters which were to come before it. Mr. Galloway was 
assigned to the Committee for stating the Rights and Griev- 
ances of the Colonies, and from the notes in John Adams’s 
diary we find that he took a prominent part in the debates 
of that important committee. 

A lively discussion took place on September 8. The ques- 
tion under consideration was a fundamental one,—namely, 
the basis of their rights. Was it to be found in the law of 
nature, in the British Constitution, or in the American char- 
ters? Mr. Galloway waited until he had heard the opin- 
ions of the others, and then spoke at length.’ He said 
that he could not find the rights of Americans in the refined 
distinctions between taxation and legislation, between inter- 
nal and external taxation, between taxes laid for the purpose 
of revenue and for the regulation of trade, or between the 
right in Parliament to bind the Colonies by some laws and 
not by all. Those were distinctions without a difference, 
and could they be supported they could not draw from them 
anything beneficial to the freedom of the Colonies. He had 
searched for them in the common law, in the usage and cus- 
toms of England, in the statutes and laws and journals of 


1 This analysis of Mr. Galloway’s remarks is based on the ‘‘ Argu- 
ments on Both Sides’’ and the ‘‘ Notes’’ in Adams’s diary. Their es- 
sential agreement indicates conclusively that the remarks were substan- 
tially the contents of the ‘‘ Arguments,” etc. 
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Parliament, but they were not to be found. Nor could we 
find them in the law of God and nature, because they were 
not in a state of nature; nor on the common rights of man- 
kind, nor on American charters, but always in a state of 
political society. ‘I have looked for them in the constitu- 
tion of the English government” and the principles and 
policy upon which it is founded, and there found them. 
He then gave voice to an honest conviction which twenty 
years of legal and legislative experience had formed and 
which was the key to his whole political career,—namely, 
that “ power results from the real property of a society,”. 
and wherever it is lodged it is intended for its protection 
and security. And as the lands of every community are 
the most permanent and unchangeable of all kinds of prop- 
erty, the supreme heads of most states, not despotic, derive 
their power chiefly from the landed interest. The states of 
Greece, Macedonia and Rome were founded on this plan, and 
none but landholders could vote in the comitia or stand for 
offices. 

The English Constitution was founded on the same prin- 
ciple. Among the Saxons the proprietors of the land were 
obliged to attend the legislative council and shared the 
power of making laws. The same principle was continued 
in the Norman period. And when the landholders could 
not all attend, the representatives of the freeholders came in. 
Before the reign of Henry IV. an attempt was made to 
give the tenants-in-capite a right to vote. This power of 
legislation had ever been fully enjoyed by English subjects 
and landholders, except when invaded by arbitrary power; 
but it had been uniformly restored. King John in Magna 
Charta agreed not to impose any taxes without summoning 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, and tenants- 
in-capite, who held all the lands in England. And it is of 
the essence of the English Constitution “that no laws shall 
be binding but such as are made by the consent of the pro- 
prietors in England.” 

“ How then did it stand with our ancestors when they 
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came over here? They could not be bound by any laws 
made by the British Parliament excepting those made 
before. I never could see any reason to allow that we are 
bound to any law made since, nor could I ever make any 
distinction between the sorts of law.” Their rights, there- 
fore, might be reduced to one,—namely, an exemption from 
all laws made by Parliament since the emigration of their 
ancestors. It followed from that that all acts of Parlia- 
ment made since were violations of their rights. These 
claims he held to be defensible upon the principles even of 
their enemies. 

He concluded by admitting that his arguments tended to 
independency and opposed the “ maxim that there must be 
some absolute power to draw together all the wills and 
strength of the empire.” Whether he stated at that time 
how he would meet the difficulty, Adams’s notes do not 
indicate. It is not unlikely that he did, for he later said 
that he had previously mentioned his purpose to introduce 
a plan of union. While he denied that the Colonies owed 
obedience to the supreme authority of Britain, he thought 
that such a denial, accompanied by an express desire of 
establishing a political union with the mother country 
which would remove all differences, would not be offensive 
or indelicate, but justifiable. 

Mr. Galloway vigorously combated the proposal for a 
non-intercourse agreement, and he was not only not alone 
in this (for Duane also opposed it), but was wiser than his 
colleagues, in that he foresaw that the effect of it would be 
more disastrous to the Colonies than to the mother country. 
The policy was adopted, nevertheless, September 27. 

When he had announced early in the Congress that it 
was his purpose to introduce a plan of union, some objec- 
tions had been offered. He postponed it, therefore, hoping 
to “hear a more effectual one,” determined to support any 
measure which might tend to reconciliation. He was un- 
willing to delay longer, however, and September 28 pre- 
sented his plan with a speech in which he sought to prove 
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the necessity of a supreme authority over them, tracing 
Colonial rights to their origin, and showing the necessity of 
a union with the mother country for their recovery.’ 

He thought that non-importation would be too gradual 
in its operation for the relief of Boston, and non-exportation 
he considered an “ undigested proposition.” America could 
not exist under a total non-exportation. Pennsylvania 
would have “tens of thousands of people thrown upon the 
cold hand of charity.” Shipping would rot, seamen would 
go hungry, shipwrights remain idle, and agriculture would 
be affected. Then it would weaken them in “another 
struggle” which he feared was “too near.” In explaining 
his plan he considered it necessary to state a number of 
facts relating to the two countries, Great Britain and 
America, which he hoped would not be disagreeable. He 
called attention to the last war, when America was “in the 
greatest danger of destruction.” Massachusetts and the 
Albany Congress of 1754 had declared it, and had called 
attention to their disunion and lack of an “indifferent 
arbiter” between them. “Requisitions came over. A 
number of the colonies gave most extensively and liberally ; 
others gave nothing or late. Pennsylvania gave late, not for 
want of zeal or loyalty, but owing to their disputes with 
Proprietors, their disunited state. These delinquencies were 
handed up to the parent state, and these gave occasion to 
the Stamp Act. America with the greatest reason and 


justice complained of the Stamp Act. 


“Had they proposed some plan of policy, some negotia- 
tion been set afoot, it would have terminated in the most 
happy harmony between the two countries. They repealed 
the Stamp Act, but they passed the Declaratory Act. 

“ Without some supreme legislature, some common arbi- 
ter, you are not, say they, part of the state, 

“T am as much a friend of liberty as exists; and no man 
shall go further in point of fortune, or in point of blood, 
than the man who now addresses you.” 


' Adams, “‘ Life of John Adams,” Vol. II. p. 387. 
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He sustained his arguments by quotations from the 
political philosophers Burlamaqui, Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
Hooker. He declared the necessity of a union of wills and 
strength, and made a distinction between a state and a multi- 
tude: “astate is animated by one soul.” He again declared 
that they were not within the circle of the supreme juris- 
diction of the Parliament, but independent states. The law 
of Great Britain did not bind them in any case whatever. 
But they needed the aid and assistance and protecting arm 
of the mother country. But protection and allegiance 
were reciprocal duties. Could they lay claim to the money 
and protection of Great Britain on any principles of honor 
or conscience? Could they wish to become aliens to the 
mother state? No; they must come upon terms with Great 
Britain. 

He knew of no American Constitution; each Colony had 
a constitution, but they were totally independent of one 
another. All agreed that Parliament ought to have the power 
over trade, because Britain protected it and them. Then 
why not declare it? “Because Parliament and Ministry is 
wicked and corrupt, and will take advantage of such decla- 
ration to tax us, and will also reason from this acknowledg- 
ment to further power over us.” But “we shall not be 
bound further than we acknowledge it.” “Is it not neces- 
sary that the trade of the empire should be regulated by 
some power or other? Can the empire hold together 
without it? No. Who shall regulate it? Shall the legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia or Georgia regulate it? Massachu- 
setts or Virginia? Pennsylvania or New York? It can’t 
be pretended. Our legislative powers extend no further 
than the limits of our governments. Where then shall it 
be placed? There is a necessity that an American Legis- 
lature should be set up, or else that we should give the 
power to Parliament or king.” 

The plan for an American Legislature which Mr. Gal- 
loway then proposed, and which will be considered at length 
in a later chapter, was warmly seconded by James Duane, 
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considered a “ perfect plan” by Edward Rutledge, and sup- 
ported by John Jay. Colonel Lee objected that “it would 
make such changes in the legislatures of the colonies” 
that he could not agree to it without consulting his con- 
stituents. But Johf Henry attacked the scheme most 
bitterly. They would merely free themselves from a cor- 
rupt House of Commons to “ throw them into the arms of 
an American Legislature that may be bribed by that nation 
which avows in the face of the world that bribery is a part 
of her system of government.” No, “we are not to consent 
by the representatives of representatives.” ' 

Mr. Galloway’s forcible and earnest presentation of the 
subject secured a sufficient number of votes to have the 
plan referred to further consideration “ under a rule for that 
purpose.”? But it was never formally discussed again. 
Its author tried in vain to secure it another hearing, but the 
sentiments of the delegates underwent a change, and it was 
rejected and all reference to it even expunged from the min- 
utes of the Congress.’ The reasons for this action cannot be 
certainly known, although Mr. Galloway held Samuel Adams 
responsible for it. He declared that the fear lest the plan 
Ht meet with favor among their constituents, and so defeat their 
measures for independence, led the Bostonians and Vir- 
ginians to attempt to destroy all trace of it, believing its 
author would not venture to publish it; and, further, that 
intimidation was used by exciting mobs among the people 
| of Philadelphia against him and his supporters.‘ And, 
\ finally, that, at the close of the session, when a gentleman 
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from Virginia (Henry?) challenged him to argument and 


1 Adams ‘‘ Notes.” John Henry expressed a great aversion for Mr. 
r Galloway, and could hardly tolerate him in the Congress ! 

* Examination, p. 45. The vote to refer was six to five. 

* Candid Examination, The account as given by Mr. Galloway is 
accepted by Adams in his ‘‘ Life of John Adams.’’ Ramsey (‘‘ History 
{i of the Revolution,’’ Vol. I. p. 411) says one of the rules of the Congress 
was that ‘‘no entry should be made on their journals of any propositions 
| (i . . » to which they did not finally assent.” 

" * «« Historical and Political Reflections.’’ 
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he agreed, it was objected that the hurry and confusion of 
closing afforded no suitable occasion, and that in the face 
of the fact that it had been determined previously at the 
New Tavern to expunge the subject from the minutes.! 

Some other causes for the rejection of the plan doubtless 
lay in the opposition made by its author to the adoption of 
the revolutionary Sussex Resolves, and his support of the 
motion made by Mr. Ross that “ Massachusetts should be 
left to her own discretion with respect to government and 
justice, as well as defence.” Furthermore, the exclusion of 
John Dickinson from the Congress no doubt surprised and 
offended many delegates. Efforts were accordingly made 
to secure his election to the Assembly October 1, 1774. 
Success attended these efforts, and Dickinson was elected, 
and soon after appointed a delegate to Congress, where it 
is probable he exerted his influence against Mr. Galloway 
and his plan of union.* 

Historians have alleged that Mr. Galloway, notwithstand- 
ing the solemn promise made by all the delegates not to 
divulge the proceedings of the Congress, acted as a volun- 
tary spy for the British ministry.‘ This damaging assertion 
appears malicious and is false. The charge is based upon 
two letters which were written by Mr. Galloway to his 
friend, Governor William Franklin, of New Jersey, and ex- 
tracts from which were sent by him to Lord Dartmouth, 


1 Reply to the ‘‘Address to the Author of the Candid Examination.” 

* Adams, ‘‘ Life of John Adams,’’ Vol. IX. p. 349. The Sussex Resolves 
were strongly opposed by Galloway and Duane. ‘‘ When overruled, they 
asked permission to enter a protest against it on the journals, which was 
refused. On leaving Congress they exchanged memoranda to the effect 
that they had objected to it on the ground of ite treasonableness."’ 
(Frothingham, ‘‘ Rise of the Republic,” p. 369.) They even thought of 
leaving Congress, but were advised by friends to remain for fear of tumult 
in the city. 

* The Plan is said to have been expunged from the minutes October 22 
by a vote of six Colonies to five. (See Mag. Am. Hist., Vol. III. p. 259.) 

* Bancroft, ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ Vol. VII. p. 126. Wells, 
** Life of Samuel Adams,” Vol. II. p. 228. 
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September 6,1774.' The first of these letters contains an 
account of the gathering of the delegates to Congress, with 
comments upon their dispositions. This is dated September 
8, 1774, two days before the Congress met. The second 
letter, dated September 5, 1774, the day Congress convened, 
gives an account of the first day’s proceedings. These let- 
ters purport to be from one of the delegates to the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and are undeniably from the hand of 
Mr. Galloway himself. Franklin said that they were “ com- 
munications made to me by a gentleman of character, in 
confidence that they will be kept entirely secret.” This 
certainly indicates that there was no expectation of their 
being transmitted to England. There was no impropriety 
in writing them, and there was good reason for having such 
correspondence kept secret at that time. They were writ- 
ten by one friend to another on matters in which both were 
extremely interested; but Franklin was a Royal Governor, 
and had it become known that Mr. Galloway was in corre- 
spondence with him on matters connected with the Con- 
gress, however proper such correspondence, the writer 
would have been greatly embarrassed in his efforts to pro- 
mote harmony in the Congress or secure the adoption of a 
plan so contrary to the intentions of the patriots. De- 
termined characters like the Adamses and Henry would 
have taken advantage of such a thing and used it: to dis- 
credit Galloway and destroy his influence. 

But these letters are dated and relate to matters previous 
to the adoption of the rule forbidding members to divulge 
i) the proceedings of the Congress. That rule was not adopted 
it until September 6, or the second day of the meeting of 
| Congress, and after Mr. Galloway wrote the letters to 
ni Franklin. 

i One of the letters contained the following sentence: 
| “You may depend on my communicating to you from time 














to time the transactions of the Congress.” No evidence 
has been discovered to indicate that Mr. Galloway ever did 


i 
1 Quoted ante, pages 308-310. 
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this, and the fact that Governor Franklin knew nothing 
about the proceedings of the Congress except what were 
published, as is evident from his later correspondence, sup- 
ports the contention. Furthermore, it may be noticed that 
little is known of the proceedings of the first Continental 
Congress, and particularly concerning its action on the plan 
of union. 

Still more interesting evidence in support of the theory 
that Mr. Galloway, in his correspondence with Governor 
Franklin, was unaware of the use being made of it, appears 
in a letter written by the latter to Earl Dartmouth some 
months after the meeting of the Congress, containing an 
account of the proceedings in the Pennsylvania Assembly 
early in 1775. Franklin wrote,— 


‘« They were not wrote with the least intention of any such communi- 
cation but merely as private intelligence from one friend to another.’’ 


And in the same letter he said,— 


‘*As the persons from whom I may procure intelligence will most 
probably be entirely ignorant of my intentions of communicating it to 
his Majesty or his ministers, and as it is best they should be so, lest 
they might be deterred from giving me information, it is of the utmost 
consequence that it should be kept as secret as possible.’’! 


Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Gal- 
loway went to New York, where he met Governor Colden.? 
There is nothing in the latter’s published correspondence, 
however, to indicate that Mr. Galloway conveyed to him 
any secret or improper information. 

Benjamin Franklin received the intimation in England 
that Mr. Galloway was concerned with Mr. Jay, of New 
York, in giving the ministry private intelligence. He 


1 Governor Franklin to Earl Dartmouth, April 8, 1775. (New Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X. p. 570.) That Mr. Galloway sent information in- 
tended for the ministry after he joined the British there is no question, 
and he never denied it. 

* Governor Colden to Earl Dartmouth, December 7, 1774. (‘‘ Docu- 
ments relating to Colonial History of New York,’’ Vol. VIII. p. 518.) 
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acquainted Mr. Galloway with the report, but told him he 
did not believe it.’ 

Mr. Galloway’s confidential correspondence with intimate 
friends was conveyed to the authorities in England without 
doubt, but without his knowledge or consent. That he 
acted as a “ voluntary spy” is certainly not borne out by the 
facts. 

After Mr. Galloway became a pronounced Tory he was 
denounced for another act in connection with the Congress. 
He had signed the non-importation agreement, but sought 
to impede its execution. His own explanation of this is as 
follows. Encouraged by his success in having the plan of 
union referred to further consideration, and expecting the 
rule would be regarded or some other rational plan take its 
place, he was “weakly led to sign the non-importation 
agreement, although he had uniformly opposed it.” He 
denied that he signed it as his own private act, or that he 
considered it as binding on himself or his constituents. 
Others did the same. It was not considered as his private 
act in the Congress, since he had voted against many parts 
of the Association and particularly the non-importation 
agreement; nor did he consider that a pledge that he would 
see it executed; he never would have signed it so. Con- 
gress knew this, and to prevail on him to sign it it was said 
it should be done by order of the Congress, and then it would 
be the act of a majority and not of each private person, nor 
his particular act. He compared it to the case of a Speaker 
who signed a bill or other legislative act by order, though 
against his judgment. The clause next preceding the dele- 
gates’ names proved the assertion : 

“ The foregoing Association being determined upon by the 
Congress, was ordered to be signed by the several members 
thereof, and thereupon we have hereunto set our respective 
names accordingly.” 

“ However just this reasoning may be thought,” said he, 


? Benjamin Franklin to Galloway, February 25, 1775. (Bigelow, 
‘¢ Franklin’s Works,’’ Vol. V. p. 485.) 
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“it was the reasoning of the Congress and it was one among 
other reasons which prevailed on me and a number of other 
delegates to sign it.”' 

Although Mr. Galloway had been disappointed in the 
conduct of the Congress, and was convinced that the meas- 
ures adopted were not the proper ones to lead to a settle- 
ment of the quarrel with the mother country, yet he seems 
to have continued to take an active part until its meetings 
closed. On October 21 he was appointed to serve on the 
committee chosen to revise the minutes. It was in connec- 
tion with the report of this committee that the vote expung- 
ing his plan probably passed the Congress. While his own 
propositions had met with disfavor, and his plan of union 
was rejected, he felt that he had acted for the best interests 
of the Province he represented; and he had done so con- 
scientiously, courageously, and persistently. 

? “Reply to An Address to the Author of the Candid Examination.”’ 
In his testimony before the Loyalist Commission, Mr. Galloway said that 


a further reason for signing the non-importation agreement was the fact 
that his friends “ outside” advised it for fear of trouble among the people. 


(To be continued. ) 
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LIFE OF MARGARET SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 


BY LEWIS BURD WALKER, 
(Continued from page 244.) 


PuiapA. 28 March 1802. 
My DEAR DAUGHTER ; 

I am most sensibly affected by your feeling letter delivered 
me by Mr. Bond, who was kind enough to forward my several 
letters which you regret the not receiving. Whatever delays 
may have prevented their safe or speedy conveyance, I have no 
doubt they have reached your hands long before this. 

I most sincerely wish it were in my power to alleviate your 
Afflictions, what I can do I certainly will. I inclose you a little 
present of £200 Sterling in a Bill of Exchange drawn by William 
Waln on Bainbridge, Ansley & Co—besides observing your 
directions as to sending £500 Sterling to Miss Fitch under cover 
to Mr. Coxe for the payment of which, I have sold your shares 
in the Bank of North America & Pennsylvania. I shall in 
future endeavour to repeat a present to you annually of £100 
Sterling to enable you to enjoy some few comforts which I fear 
from your letter you have been deprived of by your distresses. 

It is natural that you should assist your Sons for whose wel- 
fare you seem so much concerned—but after the two eldest are 
possessed of a present provision and probably in a way to 
acquire a still better, I should suppose they would not in future, 
when they knew your situation, oppress you with their draughts 
for money ; they will rather pinch themselves a little & endeav- 
our to proportion their expences to their incomes :—at my death, 
which from the course of nature cannot be very distant, you will 
find yourself enabled further to assist them. 

I feel very grateful to Mr. Coxe for his very kind exertions 
in your behalf: if it should ever be in my power to shew my 
sense of them, I shall certainly demonstrate it more than by 
words. I am glad to find by the death of his Aunt Rebecca 
Coxe that he will probably come in for a part of her Estate 
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which I am told in land & money will amount to the value of 
near two Hundred thousand Dollars. 

I am glad you have taken a smaller house, & shew such a 
disposition to economise. I presume you find it necessary to 
reside in London, otherwise I suppose you could live with as 
much comfort, and at a much less expense in some convenient 
Country town: but as I never had reason to distrust your pru- 
dence I know you will do in this respect what is right, 

All your friends here desire to be most cordially remembered 
to you. 

I am my dear Child 
ever most affectionately Yours. 


‘ 
Puiuap. 13 May 1802. 


My pear Praey, 

I have been much affected by your last letter rec’d a few days 
ago. I feel exceedingly for your distress as well as for the deli- 
cate Situation you are in; but do not my dear Child suffer your 
mind to be debilitated by Anxiety, consider your future Welfare 
& that of your Children may depend upon the firmness with 
which you support present distresses. I wonder much that my 
several letters have never come to hand,—three of them contained 
Bills of Exchange, one for £120 Sterling, one for £200 & one for 
£500, the latter enclosed according to your directions to Miss 
Fitch: duplicates of all which I have sent by different oppor- 
tunities. 

If you should be obliged to give up the Affairs of Gen’) Ar- 
nold to his Creditors, you must of course deliver up your 
brother’s bond, which however they may consider as a desperate 
debt he possessing no property, & depending for the Support 
of himself & family upon my occasional Assistance, his little 
business as a Physician, being by no means sufficient; if they 
should push him, he will doubtless take the benefit of the Act 
of Bankruptcy. I have desired Mr. Burd to write you his Sen- 
timents on this Subject. 

I would with the greatest pleasure afford Mr. Coxe every 
assistance in my power respecting his Aunt’s Estate, being fully 
satisfied of his Merit & kind exertions in your behalf. I have 
written him on this Subject, but find that Mr. Bond has before 
informed him fully what may be expected. I sincerely hope no 
well founded objections will be made to his just Claim, which 
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amounts to something very handsome. The family here are 
not disposed to throw any difficulties in his Way, and yet will 
probably insist upon their legal rights whatever they may be. 
If the Question of Alienage should be made in his case & not in 
his Sister’s (as she took no active part) it would not encrease 
their Share of the Estate, and would only be a matter between 
Mr, Coxe & Mrs. Kempe, about which they would probably 
not concern themselves. I hope however no difficulties will 
arise from any question, yet it would be prudent in Mr. Coxe to 
get the best legal opinion from New York where the most valu- 
able part of the Real Estate lies. 











Paap. 18. June 1802 
1} My DEAR DAUGHTER, 

| Reflecting upon the disconsolate life you must lead in London, 
i | as well from the absence of all your natural friends, as the 
z | frequent attacks on your health and the distress of your mind, I 
i cannot feel myself easy without giving you another invitation 
to my house—the Change of Scene and the Company and Sym- 
pathy of your best & most natural friends & relatives here will 
tend to dissipate the gloom which I cannot but discover from 
your letters to have taken possession of your mind. If you 
cannot bring yourself to consent to a permanent Stay with us 
on account of your Children’s interest, you can at least make us 
a visit for a year or two, by which time I have no doubt you 
will recover your health & Spirits, so as to enable you to form 
your future plans with correctness. 

Your Sisters are all happily situated & will have the highest 
pleasure in contributing to your Agrément. If this plan should 
meet with your Concurrence, you will bring with you, your 
sweet daughter Sophia, and your youngest son William, who can 
be accommodated with a good School either in the City or at 
some Seminary in the Neighbourhood. I presume George is in 
a better way of receiving a proper Education where he is & will 
be within reach of profiting by his elder brothers wishes’ to serve 
him. Mr. Daniel Coxe has been so good a friend to you that I 
dare say he will undertake to manage the business of the Gen- 
eral’s Estate in your absence, either alone or in conjunction with 
one or two others whom he may recommend, and also to conduct 
the business of your & your Children’s Pensions under proper 
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powers of Attorney.—the Relief you will receive from the per- 
plexing business of that Estate, by a temporary absence will 
tend to tranquillize your mind & restore you to your wonted 
health. Pray my dear Child give this matter your best Con- 
sideration, and when resolved put the plan into immediate exe- 
cution. We shall all receive you here with heartfelt Satisfac- 
tion, and flatter ourselves we shall, under God, be the happy 
means of adding to your felicity. 

I make no doubt you have long since received my former 
letters inclosing Bills of Exchange. 

With my best love to my dear Child, I subscribe myself 

Your ever affectionate father. 


Puitapa. 30 Nov 1802 
My pear Pecey. 


It was with the utmost pleasure I received your last Letter 
of the 5” of October, as it convinced me of the returned 
Serenity of your mind as well as of the restoration of your 
health. It is indeed a Letter fraught with good Sense and just 
reflections & leaves me no room to doubt but that you will in 
future possess all the Intellect you ever had:—the mind has 
certainly a powerful Effect on the Body, from whence I like- 
wise hope your health will be completely restored. It must 
greatly conduce to your happiness that your Children have con- 
ducted themselves so much to your satisfaction and that their 
prospects are so promising. 

You appear to have friends sensible of your Worth, which 
gives me great Comfort, being certain that your correct Conduct 
& good dispositions will secure to you a continuance of their 
friendship. 

I am sorry to hear that your friends Mr. & Mrs. Coxe have 
met with so severe a loss as the death of their beloved daughter. 
I shall always respect & love them for their kindness to you. I 
had frequently told their Son Doct. John Redman Coxe how 
sincerely I was disposed to do every thing in my power to show 
my gratitude. He has thought it right to apply to our Govern- 
ment for a pardon for his father: he having been with divers 
others in the early stages of our revolution attainted of High 
Treason on account of his adherence to the British. I was the 
first Signer of the Application to the Governor for that purpose 
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& hope it will be successful. This may be of use to him if he 
should ever find his Affairs will call him to this Country. 

I have given your Sisters a hint how pleasing it would be to 
you to receive frequent Letters from them ;—they promise well 
but have all lazy fits in the article of letter-writing. 

My best love attends you & all your dear Children. 


I am &e. 


Pariapa. 3 April 1803. 
My pear Peaey, 

Your Letter of the 5" of January gave me great pleasure, not 
only as it proved to me the restoration of your health & Spirits, 
but as it gave me expectations that your late embarrassments 
are subsiding. 

I inclose you a Bill of Exchange for £250 Sterling, £100 of 
which I mean as a present, the remaining £150: I shall charge 
to your Account of Moneys here which altho’ not yet received, 
will come to my hands in course; having an Opportunity of 
purchasing what I esteemed a good bill, and thinking the Money 
might be convenient to you at this time, altho’ by way of antici- 
pation I have ventured to send it, altho it will diminish your 
next remittance. . 

You mention Mount Pleasant Farm. I thought I had before 
explained this business to you. The Mortgage of Macpherson 
to Osborne which lay upon the place when it was purchased, 
was some years ago put in Suit & the reversion by this means 
sunk ; about 25 or 26 Acres of the land was not included in that 
Mortgage, but was incumbered by another Mortgage of Mac- 
pherson to one Mason, who is now about selling it, & I am told 
it will not yield sufficient to discharge his Mortgage. So that 
no hopes can arise from any residue of that Estate. When the 
House part was sold under Osborne’s Mortgage, I likewise sold 
the life Estate which I had purchased from Maclanagan, for two 
hundred pounds less than I gave for it. 

I am pleased you have taken a house of small Rent in Lon- 
don; your Oeconomy can reflect no disgrace, but on the contrary 
much Credit on you with all those who knew you before, and I 
dare say you are not ambitious of making new friendships. 
Your Sister Sally lives with me still, much to our mutual sat- 
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isfaction and happiness. Whatever Reports may have gone 
abroad as to changing her Condition by Marriage, all that 
matter has been long at an end; the Gentleman who wished to 
have her, altho a Man of fortune is incumbered with so many 
Children, some of them grown up, that Sally wisely foresaw evil 
at a distance & declined the Connection, altho if he had been 
differently situated as to family, I believe he was himself much 
to her taste. 

I think it probable one of your Sisters will write you by this 
Opportunity ; from them you will hear any little details relating 
to your family & friends. I feel myself tolerably well except 
a little Sciatica and some Symptoms of advanced Age, which 
remind me that a better world is in View. My best love to 
your dear Daughter & your good Sons. I am always with truth 
& sincerity, 

Your affectionate father, 
E. 8. 


Patiapa. 18 April 1804. 
My pear Praey, 


With much grief I have heard of the precarious State of your 
health: your family are greatly interested in it, and I hope in 
God you will be speedily reinstated. It must be a great Addi- 
tion to your Afflictions, that the public affairs of England are in 
so distracted and hazardous a Condition. We have been in 
continual Expectation of hearing of Buonoparte’s attempt to 
land in England; it is strangely protracted if it is really in- 
tended. I have no doubt of his eventual failure if he persists ; 
his delay has given the British Administration ample time to 
make full preparations for his reception. 

I am grown old, after having experienced my Share of dis- 
tress both public and private & hope in God I shall go out of 
the World, without feeling more of either. 

I inclose you a Bill of Exchange drawn by John Collet on 
Thomas Wilson for £180 Sterling, which I hope will be duly 
honored ; Eighty pounds of this is of your own Money & the 
remaining hundred Pounds you will accept as a present. 

My best love to all your dear family and believe me to be with 
the utmost truth & sincerity, 

Your ever affectionate father. 
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My peak Praey, 

I wrote you on the 18" instant a letter inclosing a Bill of Ex- 
change for £180 Sterling of which £80 was your own money ; 
the remaining £100 a present. I take this opportunity of send- 
ing you a Second Bill of the same Sett. 

I received a very kind letter from Mr. D. Coxe your very 
valuable friend acquainting me with the very critical State of 
your health & the apprehensions of your friends as to the Result, 
and advising me to make a proper provision in my Will in favor 
of your Children in Case of your death. I cannot bear to think 
of the possibility of losing you thus early in life: but for fear 
of Accidents, I shall certainly follow Mr. Coxe’s advice & espe- 
cially in favor of your loveiy daughter. 

Since the receipt of his letter I have the superlative pleasure 
of hearing through the medium of Doct. Redman’s family that 
your recovery is almost beyond a doubt. I hope in God, I shall 
be confirmed in this pleasing Intelligence by your next Letter. 

I am &e. ; 


March 28, 1802. 
Danret Coxs, Lonpon. 


At the request of my daughter Mrs. Arnold I have taken the 
liberty to trouble you with the inclosures. 

I feel infinitely obliged to you for the many acts of friendship 
and kindness, which my daughter assures me you have con- 
ferred upon her. Your Exertions in her behalf shall never be 
forgotten, by 

Sir, Your &e. 


PHILADELPHIA May 13, 1802. 
DanieL Coxe. 


My daughter, Mrs. Arnold inclosed me a memorandum of 
yours respecting your and your sisters claims to the estate of 
your late Aunt Rebecca, with her wishes that I would afford 
you my best advice or assistance on this subject. 

I most sincerely wish it were in my power to manifest my 
Sense of the kind assistance you have afforded to her in her dis- 
tressed Situation. As I find Mr. Bond has investigated this Sub- 
ject so as to give you a full and true state of every thing relating 
to it, less will be necessary for me to say. I understand by the 
laws of New Jersey and New York the personal Estate will be 
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distributed per capita, real Estate per stirpes. So that you and 
your Sister will take one half of the latter, the males to take 
double shares: in New Jersey however the real estate will not 
be confined to the Brother’s and Sister’s Children but Grand- 
children will come in as Representatives of their deceased 
parents. I would be fuller on this Subject if Mr. Bond had not 
exhausted it; he has had conversations with Judge Coxe the 
eldest son of your Uncle William, from wae he has received 
all possible information. 

I understand that branch of the family — consulted Law- 
yers of Eminence in New Jersey and will probably act in con- 
formity to their Opinions. I believe however they have not yet 
obtained any Opinion upon the only point that can possibly 
affect the case to your disadvantage, (there being it seems no 
corruption of blood) I mean the question of alienage—this point 
has been taken up in different lights in different States. Men 
have been acquitted on a Charge of treason on the ground of 
their having taken their Sides before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and by that means changed their Allegiance before 
any treasonable Act committed, from whence some have sup- 
posed that from that Moment they became Aliens and incapable 
of taking by descent. On this point, as well as how far the 
case is affected by the treaty of Peace, I think you ought to 
take the Opinion of good Counsel in the State of New York, 
where the most valuable parts of the realty lies,—perhaps it 
would be best to consult both Mr. Alexander Hamilton and 
Brockhurst Livingston, who are among the heads of the two 
parties there and both esteemed good Lawyers. I mean to 
suggest this to your Son John as a prudent step. 

The family here would no doubt take all they have a legal right 
to, but I believe do not wish to act an unfriendly, much less an 
unfair part by you or your Sister. If I can hereafter collect 
any intelligence that would be useful for you to know, I shall 
make a point of communicating it either to yourself or your Son. 


Paiiapa June 18 1802 
DANIEL Coxe, 


My pear Sir; 

I cannot sufficiently express the Warmth of my gratitude for 
your very kind and active exertions in behalf of my unfortunate 
daughter Mrs. Arnold, and particularly for the last proof you 
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have given of it, by writing me so fully the State of her mind 
and health. I had before invited her to my Arms and house, 
but from the Situation of her deceased husband’s Affairs, and 
from a belief that her remaining in England would benefit her 
Children, she declined accepting my Invitation: but I have now 
in consequence of your kind representation and Advice again 
invited her to at least a temporary Visit of a year or two, and 
have endeavoured to enforce my invitation with such reasons as 
‘I hope will prevail on her to oblige me. I have suggested to 
her that from your former kind exertions I make no doubt you 
will accept a power of Attorney in conjunction with any other 
person or persons whom you may recommend, to manage the 
affairs of the General’s estate, and of her and her Children’s 
pensions. I doubt not but on the receipt of my Letter, she will 
consult you on the Subject of it, your best advice will be ever 
gratefully acknowledged. 


PHILADELPHIA Sept 17, 1804 
DantrEL Coxe, Esq., 


Dear Sir: 

I am unable to express in words my sense of your unparal- 
leled kindness and attention to my dear daughter and her family. 
You can easily conceive my feelings in reading your friendly 
and foreboding Letter. God grant some unexpected turn may 
take place altho after the Sentiments you express from such 
good authority, I have scarcely any room to expect it. I must 
lay my account upon the worst that can happen: my great 
Comfort is that her well spent life will secure her a happy 
Existence hereafter. 

Among other things, I am much obliged to you for your kind 
and well judged Advice as to settling the property I mean for 
my daughter upon her Children in case of her untimely decease. 
I did indeed in consequence of your former letter make a pro- 
vision in my Will for that Event, allotting one half of my 
daughter’s share to her daughter and the remainder to the Sons 
according to their wants. This was a sudden arrangement ; any 
other which you may recommend considering your knowledge 
of the family and kind disposition towards them, I shall gladly 
listen to and be disposed to adopt. 

In case of the Calamitous Event so much to be apprehended, 
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Sophia will be at some loss as to her future destination. I shall 
think it my duty, if she can reconcile herself to a life of some 
retirement, to give her an invitation to come over to America, 
and reside in my family: in this way I shall be very happy to 
provide for her, till my departure from this World, which con- 
sidering my Age and growing Infirmities cannot be at a very 
distant period, after which she will not want a decent provision, 
tho’ not an affluent one. 

Pray present my tenderest Love to my dear Peggy, and 
acquaint her with as much of the contents of this Letter as you 
think prudent in her Situation. 

Accept my sincerest and most fervent thanks for all your 
kindness and believe me to be, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate Friend and humble Servant. 


PHILADELPHIA Feby. 13, 1805. 
Daniet Coxe, 


Dear Sir; 

I received your obliging favor of the 7” of November last. 
I observe you had not received my letters of the 8" and 14" of 
November, answers to which I impatiently wait. The latter 
was sent under the care of Mr. Warren, in which I suggested a 
doubt which was excited in my Mind by some of our female 
friends, whether my dear Granddaughter might not experience 
some Mortifications in this Country from the remembrance still 
retained of her Father's conduct. I however left it to her own 
choice whether to come or not: her being here in the bosom of 
her Mother's family would certainly be a very desirable thing to 
us: but as I would wish of all things to promote her Ease and 
happiness, I should be grieved if any unpleasant Circumstance 
should induce her when she did come, to repent it. I observe 
you suggest a considerable unwillingness in her to be separated 
from her little brother William. As to his coming here, it would 
certainly be an unadvised and imprudent Step; his life would 
be made uncomfortable even among the boys he must associate 
with at School ;—it must not be thought of ;—England is the 
country he must look to for advancement in the World. I do 
not wonder at Sophia's solicitude about him ; it is a proof of the 
goodness of her heart. Poor dear creature! I wish I could 
determine with certainty what would most conduce to her hap- 
piness: that surely should be my Choice; as it is, she must 
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choose for herself; if she should make up her mind to remain 
in England, do let me know what it will be necessary for me to 
do in her behalf. I shall cheerfully contribute to her support 
and comfort as far as will be consistent with my ability and the 
duty I owe to my other Children. My Income will be neces- 
sarily much diminished, when I resign my Office, which will 
probably take place very soon, as I am growing feeble and 
unable to bear the fatigue of long Journeys. 

You will doubtless confer with the dear Girl on this subject, 
the result of which I should wish to hear as soon as possible. 

I am, Dear Sir, with great Esteem 

Your obliged humble servant. 


Pariapevraia April 11, 1805. 
DAnrEL Coxe, 


Dear Sir: 

I am favored with your obliging Letter of the 2™* of January 
last. I observe my dear Granddaughter Sophia is for various 
good reasons averse to coming to America: happy as I should 
be to have her with me, I cannot but approve her determination 
to remain in England. I wish it was in my power to make her 
life comfortable in whatever part of the World she should choose 
for her residence. The Residue of the property my dear 
daughter left in my hands consists of 48 shares of our 8 per 
cent Stock of the value of one hundred dollars each Share. I 
find however I remitted in advance to her more than I received 
of the interest of this Stock, so as to leave yet a small balance 
due tome. I however inclose you a Bill of Exchange for £100 
Sterling which is to be considered not as on account of my 
daughter’s property, but as a present to Sophia, which she will 
please to accept for her own Use, it may enable her to indulge 
her generosity to her brother William. 

As Iam becoming feeble from my advanced age, and as Mr. 
Burd is one of my daughter's Executors, I think it would be 
proper for me to transfer the above mentioned Stock to him in 
trust for the purposes of her Will. 

He will be very careful to remit the produce to you as soon 
as he receives it. I shall by this Opportunity answer my dear 
Granddaughter’s affectionate Letter. 

I am Dear Sir 
Your obedient and obliged humble Servant. 
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PatLapetpuia April 11, 1805. 
My Dear Sopaia. 


Your very affectionate Letter of the 25" of December came 
safely to hand. I am not the least surprized at the repugnance 
you seem to feel at the leaving your brothers, and what may be 
almost called your native Country in order to embark for 
America. Your ties there are strong, this would be a new 
Country to you, and for which you have little reason to enter- 
tain any affection, independent of that which is confined to the 
individuals of your and your dear departed Mother’s natural 
friends and family :—they would all be extremely rejoiced to 
have you in their bosoms, but by no means at the risk of your 
happiness or comfort. Your Sentiments regarding the attach- 
ment to your brothers do you honor, and I cannot but ap- 
plaud the determination you make of remaining with them— 
this indeed is not a Country for them and I strongly suspect not 
even for you, even for a Visit. I find I remitted to your 
Mother, at a time when I thought she would stand in need of 
supplies more than arose from the Interest of her property, so 
that nothing can be remitted to you now on that account, but 
lest you should be straitened for money, I now send to Mr. 
Coxe, a Bill of Exchange for £100 Sterling, to be considered 
solely as a present to you. 

Your dear Mother’s property in my hands consists of 8 per 
cent Stock in the funds of the United States, which I mean to 
transfer to Mr. Burd, one of her Executors, for the use of those 
she intended it for by her Will. 

He will accordingly remit the produce from it as it comes to 
his hands. What I can spare I shall occasionally send you my- 
self, under the care of your good friend, Mr. Coxe. 

Believe me, my dear Child, Your ever affectionate 

Grandfather. 


PutLapeLpaia April 30 1805 
DanieL Coxe Esq 


Dear Sir; 

1 take this opportunity of sending you the second of the sett 
of Bill Exchange for £100 Sterling, which I mean as a present 
to my dear Granddaughter Sophia Arnold. I inclosed you the 
first of the sett in a Letter I wrote you on the 11" of this month, 
which I hope you will have received before this arrives. 
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Since my last I have received your & Miss Arnold’s esteemed 
favours, yours without date, hers of the 29 of January. I 
cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the Interest you 
take in her Affairs and for the communications you make of 
your Sentiments on her Subject. I shall endeavour to avail 
myself of every thing you recommend. 

I am, &e. 


Pua. April 15, 1806 

To Epwarp ARNOLD, Esq., CALcuTTA. 

Dear Epwarp, 

The Bearer hereof is Mr. George Emlen, a young Gentleman 
of good Character and respectable family who goes to Calcutta 
on mercantile business. As it may possibly be of some use to 
him to be known to some Gentleman of that country, I beg 
leave to introduce him to your acquaintance, more especially as 
he has a prospect on his return to America of forming a nearer 
connection with my family. 

I lately received a handsome letter from your amiable Sister, 
at . who is in good health, and situated in London to her Satisfac- 
Nt tion. She always expresses herself with much affection and 

| 





gratitude to her absent Brothers. I understand your brother 
George is arrived in India with good prospects. Give my love 








i} to him, and believe me to be 
Your affectionate Grandfather, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF SAINT TAMMANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY FRANCIS VON A. CABEEN. 
(Continued from page 223.) 


The account of the celebration of Saint Tammany’s Day, 
which took place on Monday, May 21, 1785, is as follows: 

“On Monday last, the Sons of St. Tammany’ celebrated 
the anniversary of their Saint, at Mr. Beveridge’s seat on 
the Banks of the Schuylkill. At 12 o’clock the flag of the 
United States ornamented with a fine figure of St. Tam- 
many drawn by Mr. Wright, was displayed in the centre, 
that of France on the right, and that of Holland on the 
left. The Chief and Sachems of last year then appeared, 
grounded the ensigns of authority, and mixed with their 
brethren, upon which a brother came forward, reminded 
the nation of the presence of their Saint, and that they had 
neither chief nor councellors. Whereupon they unani- 
mously re-elected their old chief, and such of their former 
councellors as were present, adding as many new as com- 
pleted the number thirteen. The compliments of his ex- 
cellency, Gen’l. Washington for the attention and respect 
paid him last year, being communicated by the Secretary, 
produced thirteen cheers, which came from the heart. The 
unlimited authority of the Sachem to do good to his chil- 
dren was acknowledged, the old law which commands 
‘every man to do as he pleases’ being proclaimed and 
obedience on pain of compulsion, the festivity of the day 
began and continued throughout with that perfect liberty 
which feels no restraint than affection and respect towards 
each other which eminently distinguishes the Sons of this 


1 Pennsylvania Packet, May 5, 1785; Freeman’s Journal, May 2, 
1785; Mercury, May 6, 1785. 
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Saint. No healths were drank nor any court made to 
great men having no ambition to be greater, they deter- 
mined not to be less than their fellow citizens. Among the 
great number of Songs which were sung as St. Tammany’s 
due, the old song was sung with great spirit...” The 
following ode was also composed : 


“Ode for Saint Tammany’s Day, May Ist, 1785. 
“(Written by Tenxogrondi, a Delaware Chief.) 


‘Donna makoo makoonos ! 
Kuikoo donna makoo ; 
Wawa nekoonos ; 

Guahee honigee. 


‘(Full Chorus.) 


‘* Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 


‘* (Recitative. ) 

‘*To Schuylkill’s fair banks let us cheerful repair, 
For;pure is the wether, and fragrant the air ; 
Soft Zephyrs shall fan us, and eke thro’ the grove, 
The genius of Tammany shield us with love, 
No foes shall intrude with inquisitive eye, 

Our orgies, our dances, our mystries to spy. 
‘*(Air.) 
“ Adieu to your wives, 

Come gird on your knives, 

Your tomahawks, arrows and bows ! 

Your bodies besmear, 

With oil of the bear, 

And look undismay’d on your foes. 


“ (Recitative.) 


‘¢ Kindle up the council fires, 
Lo! our Saint the flame inspires, 
Whilst we pass the flowing bowl, 
Let the smoky volumes roll, 
From the calumet and pipe, 
Of sweet Peace the welcome type, 
Let our Sachems, healths go round, 
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Beat with nimble foot the ground ; 
Till the woods and hills reply, 
Vocal mirth and symphony. 


‘* (Chorus. ) 


‘* Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 


‘* (Recitative. ) 
‘* Now the hatchet we’ll bury, since war is no more, 
And peace with rich plenty revisits our shore ; 
To hunt the fleet stag o’er the mountains we’ll run ; 
In sports we alone will employ the fell gun ; 
Our fields shall be cloath’d with gay heavens again, 
And friendship will brighten the blood rusted chain ; 


But should war call us forth then adieu to our glee, 
Each shoulders his rifle and takes to his tree. 


“ (Air.) 
“ Hail, Columbia Tutelar ! 
Tho’ thy ashes distant are— 
Hid beneath the mountain side, 
Or below the rapid tide : 
Still thy warlike shade attends, 
Smiling on thy filial friends ; 
Leads their dances, aids their pleasure, 
Joys dispensing, without measure. 


‘* (Recitative. ) 


‘« Now each Sachem join hands round the Liberty Pole, 
And briskly again pass the heart cheering bow! ; 
To Washington’s mem’ry, the chief of our train, 
The full flowing goblet, repeated we’ll drain ; . 
Then next to each chieftain, who fought, and who bled, 
Let’s sing a Requiem, and toast him, tho’ dead. 


‘* Air.) 

‘* For Tammany’s holy, 
Let's fire a volley, 
That hills, woods, and rocks may reply, 
We’ll found him in powder, 
Still louder and louder, 
Till echo shall rend the blue sky. 

VOL. XXVI.—22 
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‘* (Chorus.) 


“ Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 
“ (Recitative. ) 
‘‘In volumes of smoke, and in spires of flame, 

Our Tutelar flew to the spheres, 
He left us his blessing, his weapons, his fame, 
And hearts unacquainted with fears. 
The shades of our ancestors cluster around, 
To welcome our chief from the wars ; 
With laurels celestial his temples they bound, 
Then thron’d him on high ’midst the stars. 


“ (Air.) | 
‘*Sound the horns, ye tuneful choirs, 

’?Tis our Saint the notes inspires ; 
Brace the drums and make them roll, 
Martial music charms the soul ; 
Soon, responsive to the chorus, 
Tammany shall stand before us ; 
On the mossy velvet green, 
Smiling on us, tho’ unseen. 


‘* (Chorus. ) 

“ Charge the bowl again with liquor, 
Pass it briskly, pass it quicker ; 
Sachems, warriors, now advance, 
Form the ring, begin the dance, 
Music summons us to pleasure, 

Mark the tune, and time the measure, 
Full of mirth, and full of glee, 
Thus conclude our jubilee. 





“ (Grand chorus.) 


“ Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 
Exeunt Omnes—ZIndian file. 

‘To Captains 

KAIAFCUTA, 

KILL Buck, 

Corn STALK, 

TURKEY TAIL, and 

MyYMNA, 


Great Sachems and warriors.’’ 
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Another account of the above event says, “ Mr, Chief 
Justice McKean, Judge Bryan, and several other officers of 
State mixed with their brethern on this happy festival.” ! 

From the diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer is the following: 

“ Went to the St. Tammany Anniversary at David Bev- 
eridge’s place over the Schuylkill, late Reese Meredith’s. 
A large number of gentlemen collected, with tickets in 
their hats which cost 8 s. 4 d. but afforded us ample food 
and drink. The first thing done was the gentlemen formed 
a ring, and chose James Read Esq., their chief: Timothy 
Matlack, his Secretary and the following gentlemen the 
Chief Council; George Bryan, Plunket Fleeson, William 
Moore, Frederick Phile, Esqrs., General Daniel Heister, 
Colonels Coats, Dean, Will, Boyd, Wade, Proctor, and 
Jonathan Bayard Smith.” ? 

In order to give a clear idea of the kind of men that 
occupied high positions in this Society we give some short 
biographical sketches of those mentioned above: 

Chief-Justice McKean was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Born in New London, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, March 19, 1734; died in Philadelphia June 
24, 1817. He was admitted to the bar before he was 
twenty-one years old, appointed Deputy Attorney-General 
of Sussex County a year later, and in 1757 was clerk of the 
Assembly. Was a member of the Assembly from 1752 to 
1769. In 1774 was elected to the Stamp Act Congress, 
and from 1774 to 1783 was a member of the Continental 
Congress. He was Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania from 
1777 until 1817. 

George Bryan was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1781; died 
in Philadelphia January 27,1791. He came to this country 
in early life and was engaged some years in commercial 
pursuits in Philadelphia. He was a member of the Assem- 
bly, and in 1765 was a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress, 
in which he took an active part. He was Vice-President of 


1 Independent Gazetteer, May 7, 1785. 
? Hiltzheimer’s Diary, May 2, 1785. 
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the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania from the 
period of the Declaration of Independence, and in March, 
1778, was advanced to the Presidency. In November of 
that year he sent a message to the Assembly pressing upon 
its attention a bill proposed by the Council in 1777 for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the State. In 1779 he was 
again elected to the Assembly, and on his motion the sub- 
ject was referred to a committee of which he himself was a 
member, and he proposed a draft of a law for gradual 
emancipation. He was appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court in 1780, and remained in that position until his death. 
In 1784 he was elected one of the Council of Censors. He 
strenuously opposed the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

James Read was born in Philadelphia; he went to Read- 
ing at an early period in its history, and, by appointment 
from the Provincial government, filled the county offices of 
prothonotary, recorder, register, clerk of the Orphans’ 
Court and of the Court of Quarter Sessions continuously 
from the time of the organization of Berks County in 1752 
till 1776. He was one of the first attorneys admitted to the 
bar at Reading, and also practised his profession whilst 
filling the offices above named. He officiated as one of the 
justices of the county courts under the Provincial govern- 
ment, and served as a member of the Supreme Executive 
Council for two terms, from 1779 to 1782, and 1788 to 
1791. Under the Constitution of 1776 he was elected, in 
1788, to represent Berks County in the Council of Censors. 
The numerous positions filled by him indicate that he was 
a man of recognized ability.’ 

Timothy Matlack was born in Haddonfield, New Jersey, in 
1730; died near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1829. 
He had been a member of the Society of Friends, but at 
the beginning of the Revolution left it for that of the Free 
or “Fighting” Quakers, and is described by Christopher 
Marshall as “one of the most active spirits of the days of 


* Montgomery’s History of Berks County. 
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1775-6.” When he first wore his sword in the streets of 
Philadelphia, some of the orthodox Friends ridiculed him 
and inquired what its use was, “It is to defend my prop- 
erty and my liberty,” he replied. In 1776 he was a member 
of the general Committee of Safety, and colonel of the 
battalion that served against the Delaware Tories, who in 
June of that year had cut off the land communication to 
Dover. He was a deputy with Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
McKean, Colonel John Bayard, and others from Philadel- 
phia, to attend the State Conference of June 14,1776. In 
1780-87 he was delegate from Pennsylvania to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and for many years was Master of the 
Rolls of the State, residing in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, but 
on becoming prothonotary of one of the courts of Phila- 
delphia he returned to that city. In 1783 the Committee 
of Safety of Philadelphia presented him with a silver urn 
“for his patriotic devotion to the cause of freedom, and the 
many services rendered by him through the struggle.” 
With Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and others he 
established and contributed funds to build the Free Quaker 
Meeting-House of Philadelphia. He lived to the age of 
more than ninety-nine years and retained his faculties to the 
last. 

Plunket Fleeson was commissioned a Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions of the Peace and 
Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia on March 28, 1777, and 
Presiding Justice of the Court of Quarter Sessions on 
November 18, 1780. He was appointed Presiding Justice 
of the City Court, January 13, 1781, by the Executive 
Council, to hold his office during pleasure. He was in office 
in 1785, and is buried in Roxborough, Philadelphia,’ 

William Moore was born, probably in Philadelphia, about 
1735; died there July 24,1793. His father, Robert, came 
to this country from the Isle of Man. The son began a 
mercantile career, and on December 11, 1776, was appointed 
by the Assembly on the Council of Safety, which, on 


1 Martin’s Bench and Bar. 
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March 18, 1777, placed him on the newly organized Board 
of War. In the same year he was chosen a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, but declined to serve. He became a 
member of the Supreme Executive Council of the State in 
1779, was elected its Vice-President, and in 1781 was chosen 
President and proclaimed “Captain General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.” His term as Councillor expired in October, 
1782, and the Constitution prohibited a re-election. In 
March, 1788, Governor Moore was commissioned a Judge 
of the High Court of Errors and Appeals, and was chosen 
a member of the Assembly in 1784. In February of that 
year he was made a director of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and in July was chairman of a meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, convened to place the public debt on a per- 
manent foundation. From 1784-89 he was a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married the Marquis de Marbois, French chargé d’affaires 
in this country, who negotiated the treaty for the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States. 

Frederick Phile was a doctor of medicine, and during the 
occupation of Philadelphia resided with Christopher Mar- 
shall’s family at Lancaster. Marshall notes in his diary that 
he and Doctor Phile remained up until midnight celebrating 
the surrender of Burgoyne, which they heard of at Lan- 
caster October 20,1777. On April 5, 1777, he took the 
oath of office as Naval Officer of Philadelphia; (his bonds- 
men were John Bayard and Isaac Howell), and he held the 
office until April 18, 1789. On his retirement the following 
resolution was passed : 

“* Resolved, That Frederick Phile Esq., hath acted as Naval 
Officer for the Port of Philada., from April 5, 1777, ’till 
this present time, and hath executed the several duties of 
the said office with fidelity and to the satisfaction of the 
Board.” 

General Daniel Heister was born in Upper Salford town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1747; 
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died March 8, 1804. In 1777 he was appointed colonel 
of the Fourth Battalion Philadelphia County Militia. His 
battalion, with others, was ordered to the defence of the 
Swedes Ford, situated just below Norristown, at the time 
of the battle of Brandywine. In 1782 he was promoted to 
a brigadier-generalship, and in 1784 was elected to rep- 
resent Montgomery County in the Supreme Executive 
Council.' 

Colonel Joseph Dean was the son of Rev. William Dean, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and was born in Ballymena, 
County Antrim, Ireland, August 10, 1738; died Septem- 
ber 9, 1793. He became a large importing merchant in 
Philadelphia previous to the Revolution, and was a signer 
of the non-importation resolutions. In December, 1776, he 
was appointed by the Assembly on the Committee of Safety, 
and on the organization of the Board of War, a member of 
that body. In January, 1781, the Supreme Executive 
Council appointed him one of the auditors “to settle and 
adjust the accounts of the books of this state in the service 
of the United States,” and in October following a warden of 
the port of Philadelphia. In 1790 he was chosen auctioneer. 

Colonel Alexander Boyd was ordered by the Council of 
Safety, in 1776, to report on the movements of the British 
from New York, which he did in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of that Board. On No- 
vember 2, 1780, he was commissioned auctioneer for the 
Northern Liberties, and held this office until July 12, 1786, 
when he tendered his resignation. In 1782 he commanded 
a ranging company on the frontier. 

Colonel Francis Wade. On May 18, 1779, Colonel Wade 
wrote to Colonel John Mitchell, from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, that the British had landed and taken possession of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, and that they were four thousand 
strong; marching to Suffolk; thought to be on their way 
to Baltimore. He signed himself Deputy Quartermaster- 
General. On May 28, 1780, he wrote to President Reed 


1 Perkiomen Region, by Henry 8. Dotterer. 
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from Wilmington, giving a very full account of a boat of 
the enemy making captures of small boats, such as fishing 
vessels, etc. He says “this boat is very long and light and 
rows with ten oars. They took asmall schooner with clams 
but let her go on account of a sick man on board. They 
laughed at our armed schooner and boats, and did not let 
on to be under the least apprehension of danger from 
them.” 

Colonel Benjamin Eyre was one of the three brothers Eyre, 
shipbuilders of Philadelphia, who built some of the first 
frigates for the government in the Revolutionary War, and 
all three of whom took an early and active part in that 
conflict. Benjamin G. Eyre was a volunteer aid de camp 
on the staff of General Washington, with the rank of 
colonel, during the Princeton and Trenton campaign in the 
winter of 1776-1777. He ison Trumbull’s famous picture 
of Washington and staff at Princeton. He was engaged by 
the government on several occasions to oversee the building 
of boats, fortifications, gun-platforms, etc., and was with 
General Sullivan, in charge of a party of ship-carpenters, in 
the Newport expedition in 1778. 

Colonel Thomas Proctor was born in Ireland in 1739 ; died 
in March, 1806. He raised and commanded the first and 
only regular organization of Pennsylvania artillery in the 
Revolution. In 1776 he was made major, and was so much 
thought of as an artillery officer that he was given com- 
mand of the Continental artillery during General Knox’s 
temporary absence. He participated in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, and was with the army at 
Valley Forge. On April 21, 1780, he was commissioned 
by Congress colonel of the Fourth Battalion of Artillery. 
He was sheriff of Philadelphia County from October 20, 
1783, to October 14, 1785, and was a prominent Mason. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church grounds, 
Philadelphia, and a monument was erected to his memory 
by the Carpenters’ Association, of which he was a member 
from 1772 until his death. 
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Jonathan Bayard Smith was born in Philadelphia, February 
21, 1742, and died there June 16,1812. He was among 
the earliest of those who espoused the cause of indepen- 
dence, and was active in the Revolutionary struggle. In 
1775 he was chosen secretary of the Committee of Safety, 
and in February, 1777, was elected by the Assembly a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and a second time from 
April, 1777, to November, 1778. He was prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas. In December, 1777, he pre- 
sided at a public meeting in Philadelphia of “ Real Whigs,” 
by whom it was resolved, “ That it be recommended to the 
Council of Safety that in the great emergency . . . every 
person between the age of 16 and 50 years be ordered 
under arms.” During this year he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a battalion of Associators under Colonel 
John Bayard, who was Colonel Smith’s brother-in-law, and 
later commanded a battalion. In 1778 he was appointed a 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions, 
and Orphans’ Court, which position he held for many years. 

Colonel William Coats was lieutenant-colonel of the First 
Battalion of City Militia, and on January 4, 1777, he re- 
ported to the Council of Safety, from Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
that General Washington had captured Princeton. Again, 
on August 16, 1777, he urged Timothy Matlack to forward 
certain commissions for some of the officers of his battalion, 
fearing that, as they had orders to march, said officers would 
not go without them, believing, as they did, that they were 
not officers without their commissions. He wrote from the 
camp at White Marsh to Matlack that he was trying to 
organize some artillery out of those men whose time was 
up, and desired money sent to him to help him do it. He 
ended his letter with, “Shall be glad if I am wanted to 
attend the House [Assembly]. You will please let me 
know by the return of Col. Dewees. Our enemys to the 
Constitution here say that, we can’t make a house and that 
we have given up the constitution [State].” On February 
4, 1778, he was captured by the British, but was paroled in 
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his civil as well as military capacity; and in 1779 he sug- 
gested that he be exchanged for Mr. John Foxcroft, who 
was formerly Postmaster-General. He was for many years 
lieutenant for Philadelphia County, and held that position 
at the time he attended this dinner. 

Colonel William Will. In 1776-77 he organized a com- 
pany known as Captain Will’s Company of Associators. 
In 1777 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the First Bat- 
talion, also of the Third Battalion, of which Jacob Morgan 
was colonel, and which he afterwards commanded. On 
October 2, 1779, he was thanked in a letter by President 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, for his care of the salt which was 
under the supervision of the State, and later in the same 
month was informed that some one was selling salt con- 
trary to law. On December 16, 1780, he informed Presi- 
dent Reed of a “suspitious carracter,” cleared for Boston, 
but thought bound for New York. He was a member of 
the Assembly in 1785. 

We must not forget our diarist, Jacob Hiltzheimer. 

During the war of independence he sided with the 
colonies, attached himself to the First Battalion City 
Militia, and was also connected with the Quarter Master’s 
Department, in which he rendered valuable service to the 
army in the field. He became a prominent member of the 
Patriotic Association. As Street Commissioner for three 
years he discharged the duties of the office in a manner 
worthy the emulation of public servants at the present day. 
He was elected in 1786 a Representative of the city in 
the Assembly, and served eleven consecutive years, being 
chairman of the committee on claims and on other impor- 
tant committees. 

That the men who were officers of the Saint Tammany 
Society this year were the most prominent in affairs we 
think we have shown by the foregoing short sketches of 
them: judges, generals, colonels, and civic officers, all occu- 
pying prominent positions in the community in which they 
lived. If we look carefully into their records we will see 
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that many, if not all, were identified with the Constitu- 
tional Society or party whose object was the preservation of 
the State Constitution inviolate.’ Later in the year William 
Will and William Moore were on the Constitutional ticket 
for the Assembly, and at the same time Edward Pole was 
suggested as a candidate upon the same ticket.’ He, it will 
be remembered, was in earlier years the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society. We think, too, that the point made 
earlier in this history is maintained, that the Constitutional 
Society and Saint Tammany Society were so closely identi- 
fied that it would at this late date be difficult to state the 
difference, if any, which existed between them. Party feel- 
ing ran very high at this period, and the language used by 
Oswald, in the Independent, against Bailey, in the Freeman’s 
Journal, who espoused the constitutional side, was of such 
a character that we are unable to reproduce it here. 

That the singer (Mr. John Leacock) at last year’s dinner 
sang to some purpose is shown by the fact that he offered 
himself as a candidate for the position of coroner at the 
election held this year, and secured the office. 

Our Society was now evidently in the heyday of pros- 
perity and commanded a great deal of attention. An 
almanac printer advertises that there will be offered in 
Philadelphia and different towns through the State “ Father 
Tammany’s Almanac For the year of our Lord 1786,” with 
a neat “ engraving of Father Tammany Shooting a Deer.” 
We also see by the Directory of this year (1785) that 
George Savell is inn-keeper at “St. Tammany’s Wigwam,” 
banks of Schuylkill near Race Street. This tavern was 
situated on the east bank of the river, and later became a 
noted meeting-place of the Society. 


1 «The distinction was that the Republicans wanted an alteration in 
the Constitution. They wished to have a House of Representatives 
and a Senate. The other party (Constitutionalists) thought no altera- 
tion necessary.'’—Autobiography of Charles Biddle, page 202. 

? Independent, September 17. 


(To be continued. ) 
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WILLIAM BILES. 
BY MILES WHITE, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Concluded from page 206.) 


William Biles was a member of the Assembly which 
began its session at Philadelphia October 14, 1707,' and he 
and John Bethell were sent with a message to the Governor 
(Evans), to find out when the Assembly should meet him. 
They waited on him, and he made an address, the beginning 
of which was to the effect that he noticed that most of the 
members were the same as those of last year, who had lost 
so much time and fallen into unnecessary disputes. How- 
ever, he addressed them as a new body and hoped that 
they would begin afresh. He made no allusion to his per- 
sonal affair with William Biles in the Assembly of 1704, 
though this was the first time that Biles had been in the 
Assembly since. 

The Assembly which met in Philadelphia October 14, 
1708, Charles Gookin being Lieutenant-Governor, was the 
last one of which William Biles was a member, and on 2d 
mo. 18, 1709, he was on a committee to draw up an answer 
to the Governor’s speech. 

William Penn made several treaties with the Indians, the 
last of which was in 1686, though the place where it was 
held is not mentioned anywhere. After Penn’s death a 
document was found among his papers in England, which 
was endorsed “ Copy of the last Indian Purchase.” Davis? 
says,— 


‘* there was never any attempt to prove the deed by calling the persons 
who witnessed it; and the only personal evidence is that of William 
Biles and Joseph Wood, who declared they remembered a treaty being 
held, but did not know that a deed had been executed.’’ 


1 Votes of Assembly, vol. ii. p. 1. 
* Hist, Bucks Oo., p. 490. 
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William Biles’s active participation in civil affairs was 
not greater than in religious ones. As has previously been 
stated, meetings for worship had been held at his house 
before the arrival of Penn, and the first meeting for disci- 
pline, which was the germ.of Falls Meeting, took place there 
on 8d mo. 2, 1683,' as also the first Quarterly Meeting, 
which was held 8d mo. 7, 1684. 

Charles W. Smith, in his History of the Early Settlement of 
Wrightstown, gives a copy of the opening minute of the first 
Monthly Meeting. It was as follows: 


‘*Men’s Monthly Meeting held near the Falls of Delaware in the 
County of Bucks in the Province of Pennsylvania. 

‘* At a meeting at William Biles House the 2™ day of the 8* mo. 
1683, then held to wait upon the Lord for his wisdom, to hear what 
should be offered in order to inspect the affuirs of the church, that all 
things might be kept sweet and savoury therein, to the Lord, and by 
our care over the church, helpful in the works of God’’—‘“‘and we 
whose names are as follows, being present, thought it fit & necessary that 
a Monthly Meeting should be set up, both of men and women for that 
purpose, and that this meeting be the first of mens meetings after our 
arrival in these parts.’’ 


The friends present were William Yardley, James Har- 
rison, Phineas Pemberton, William Biles, William Dark, 
Lyonell Brittaine, and William Beaks. All of William 
Biles’s services in behalf of the meeting’s interests are of 
course not known, but the minutes record, among others, 
the following : * 


On Ist mo. 4, 1685, the matter of difference so long depending be- 
tween William Yardley and Eleanor Pownall was brought before the Mo. 
Mtg., and Henry Baker and William Biles were appointed to settle 
same, and on 4th mo. 8, they reported that the dividing line should 
be run according as surveyor first laid it out by Governor’s order. 6th 
mo. 5, 1685, Thomas Janney, William Biles, Henry Baker and Richard 


! Davis’s Hist. Bucks Co., p. 105; MS. Minutes Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing and Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 

2 P. 21; see also Hist. Sketches relating to Early Settlement of Friends 
at Falls, p. 30. 
5’ MS. Minutes Falls Monthly Meeting and Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 
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Hough were appointed by the Qtly. Mtg. to adjust the difference be- 
tween Jno. Brooks and Lydia Wharmby, and on 6th mo. 17, 1687, 
William Biles was dealt with for selling liquor to Indians. 

In 1690 the first meeting-house was built near Fallsington, and was 
deeded to Thomas Janney, William Biles, Richard Hough, and Joshua 
Hoopes, in trust for the meeting. On 11th mo, 6, 1691, certain 
Friends, including William Biles, agreed to take the meeting’s share of 
all books that shall be printed in the unity of Friends and by their 
approbation. On 12th mo. 1, 1692, William Biles took upon him to 
pay the balance of carpenters’ account for the meeting-house. On 5th 
mo. 1, 1696, William Biles and wife proposed to visit Friends in New 
England, and were given a Certificate. On 9th mo. 3, 1697, it was 
‘‘agreed that a Testimony be drawn concerning Thomas Janney’s labors 
and service amongst us in the Truth,” and Joseph Kirkbride, William 
Biles, Phineas Pemberton, Richard Hough, Jane Biles, and Margery 
Hough were appointed to prepare thesame. In 1699 it was decided to en- 
large the meeting-house, and William Biles, Richard Hough, and Joshua 
Hoopes were appointed to make the agreement with workmen. On 7th 
mo. 4, 1700, Joshua Hoopes and his wife Eleanor, who had had some 
differences, were present, but did not agree in their accounts, and 
Richard Hough, William Duncan, and William Biles were appointed to 
hear them together and give an account to the meeting. On 8th mo. 2 
they reported that Elinor did not sustain her position, and a paper of 
Condemnation which Joshua had formerly brought in against his wife 
was read and approved by the meeting. On 11th mo. 5 Jane Biles pro- 
posed to go to visit Friends in some parts of Europe, and William said 
he formerly had opposed it, but now gave his consent and would go 
with her, and on Ist mo. 5, 1701, certificates for both were read and 
signed. On 7th mo, 6, 1704, William Biles, Joseph Kirkbride, Richard 
Hough, and Jacob Janney were appointed to assist Elizabeth Brock to 
settle her deceased husband’s estate. On 11th mo. 4, 1709, William 
Biles was reported as being very weak, and unfit to take care of the 
meeting's accounts, and on 5th mo. 5, 1710, he was reported as being 
dead, and a committee was appointed to call on his son William for the 
meeting’s books and papers. 

George Keith caused much trouble and dissension among 
the members of the Society of Friends, and finally was dis- 
owned by the meetings. On 4th mo. 17, 1692, William 
Biles, William Yardley, and others wrote a letter to London 
Friends about the difficulties and divisions occasioned by 
Keith’s separation.' 


' Evans’s Exposition, etc., p. 218. 
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On 4th mo. 20, 1692, the Meeting of Public Friends, in 
Philadelphia, gave forth its Testimony’ of Denial against 
him, and among the signers was William Biles;? and the 
Yearly Meeting held at Burlington 7th mo. 7, 1692, sent 
out its Testimony signed by over two hundred members, 
including William Biles. 

On account of the misrepresentations made by Keith in 
regard to the teachings of the Society, it was deemed wise 
to state clearly what these really were, and this was accord- 
ingly done; and in 1695 T. Sowle published, in London, a 
pamphlet entitled Our Antient Testimony renewed concerning 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Holy Scriptures and 
the Resurrection, given forth by a Meeting of Public Friends and 
Others, at Philadelphia in Pennsylvania ; and this was also 
published in 1696 as an Appendix to the English translation 
of The General History of the Quakers, by Gerard Croesse. 
Among the thirty-nine signers of this statement were Grif- 
fith Owen, William Biles, Richard Gove, and Thomas 
Janney. 

William Biles seems always to have been a clear-headed 
advocate of the principles of Quakerism, and it has been 
said that * 


‘*There appears to be good evidence in the testimonies of various kinds 
left concerning this Friend, that he was one qualified by the Great 
Minister of Ministers, to labour in his cause, and that his Gospel labours 
were blessed to the good of the church. How much more useful in the 
Lord’s hand, he and many of his fellow-ministers would have been, if 
they had refused all public offices, we cannot tell.’’ 


William and Johannah Biles had eight children, five of 
whom were born in England and three in America. The 
dates of birth of the former are taken from Friends’ Records 
at Devonshire House, London, where the name is spelled 
“ Byles,” and of the latter from Records of Middletown 


1 The Friend, vol. xix. p. 86; Proud’s Hist. Penna., vol. i. pp. 865, 
868 ; Hazard’s Register Pa., vol. vi. pp. 279, 280. 
* Tbid., pp. 801, 8302; The Friend, vol. xix. p. 109. 
* The Friend, vol. xxviii. p. 109. 
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Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania, where the name is spelled 
“ Biles.” Many of the certificates of early marriages in 
Pennsylvania were not recorded, and this is the case with 
those of most of these children. From the minutes, which 
show when six of them received permission to marry, and 
from their father’s will, it appears that they married as 


stated below. 
CHILDREN.! 


1. Elizabeth, b. 4th mo. 8, 1670; m., 1st, at house of William Biles, 
8th mo. 31, 1688, Stephen Beaks, and had five children. She m., 
2d, Matthew Hughes. 

II. 2. William, 6b. 11th mo. 12, 1671; m., at Middletown Meeting, 
11th mo., 1695, Sarah Langhorne, daughter of Thomas and Grace Lang- 
horne, and had nine children. 

8. George, b. 7th mo. 4, 1673; bur. 12th mo. 27, 1708/9; m., 1697, 
Martha Blackshaw, who d. 1720. They had six children. She m., 2d, 
1718, Joseph Waite, of Philadelphia, who d. before her, in 1720. 

4. Joanah,* b. 1st mo. 1, 1675; m., 1695, Samuel Beaks, and had 
six children. 

5. John, b. 1st mo. 31, 1678; m., at Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey, 1707, Mary Lambert, 5. 2d mo. 2, 1681, daughter of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Lambert, and had five children. 

6. Rebeckah, 6. 10th mo. 27, 1680; m., at Falls Meeting, 6th mo. 
18, 1703, Joseph Janney, 5. 1st mo. 26, 1675/6; d. about 1728; son of 
Thomas and Margery (Heath) Janney, and had six children, five of 
whom moved to Loudoun County, Virginia. 

7. Mary, b. 11th mo. 1, 1682; m. Robbins, and had one child. 

8. Ann, b. 4th mo. 18, 1685; m., 12th mo., 1706/7, Thomas Yardley, 
who came to America, in 1704, from Rushton Spencer, County Stafford. 
They had ten children. For account of them, see the Yardley Gene- 


alogy. 





From Phineas Pemberton’s letters‘ we learn that in 3d 
mo., 1687, a great land flood and freshet at the Falls occa- 


1 The number of children that each of William Biles’s children is 
stated in this list to have had is the number whose names have been 
ascertained. Each of his children may have had more than herein 
mentioned. 

? So spelled in English Records ; in American it is Johannah. 

* Burlington Monthly Meeting gives her birth as 11th mo. 27. 

* Buck’s Bucks Co., Pa., p. 23; Hist. Sketches relating to Early Settle- 
ment of Friends at Falls, p. 55. 
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sioned much sickness. Whether this was the cause of the 
death of William Biles’s wife cannot now be stated, but she 
died that year and was buried 7th mo. 4. 

On 10th mo. 11, 1688, he married, at his own house, 
Jane Atkinson,’ widow of Thomas Atkinson, and it has 
been said that 


‘‘in her he had a faithful helpmeet, and one well calculated to assist 
him on his journey heavenward.’’ She was a minister, and is said to 
have had an eminent public testimony, and is shown by the Minutes 
of Falls Monthly Meeting to have been useful in meetings for disci- 
pline, and to have served on numerous committees. They appear to 
have often travelled in the ministry of the Gospel. In 1st mo., 1689, 
she visited Friends in East Jersey and on Long Island, and in the 
summer of 1696, accompanied by her husband, she visited the meetings 
of Friends in New England, to their satisfaction. A concern for a 
long time rested on her mind to pay a religious visit to the land of her 
birth, but her husband discouraged it as far as he could. In 10th 
mo., 1699, she laid the matter before the General Meeting of Ministers, 
and towards the close of that year William Biles, writing to William 
Ellis, who had just returned from a religious visit to Friends in America, 
said, ‘‘ My wife talks of coming to you, but how it may be upon that ac- 
count I shall at present leave to the ordering hand of the Lord; the 
voyage is great, and she but weakly in body.’’ When the meeting 
finally gave her liberty to go, ‘‘not being satisfied with the opposition 
her husband made,’’ he decided to go with her, and in the early part of 
1701 they both went to England and Ireland and returned towards the 
close of 1702, and the visit seems to have been well accepted there. 
Quite a lengthy sketch of her life and labors was published in The 
Friend,’ from which it appears that she resided in Yorkshire, and in 
1678 married Thomas Atkinson, a minister in the Society of Friends ; 
that in 1682 they removed to New Jersey, and brought a recommenda- 
tion from Beamsley Meeting in Yorkshire. In 1687 she was taken very 
ill, and both she and her husband thought she would die. After a time 
he told her he believed she would be raised up again and that he should 
be taken instead. .This proved to be true, for that very day he became 
unwell, and, after lingering for eight or nine weeks, died ; while she, by 


? Yorkshire Friends’ Records at Devonshire House, London, show 
the marriage of ‘‘Thomas Adkinson of Sandwich, Adingham psh., 
Yorkshire, to Jane Boid, 4th mo. 4, 1678, at Knaresborough Meeting.’’ 
No residence or parentage of Jane Boid being given. 

* Vol. xxviii. pp. 98, 102. 

VOL. XXVI.—23 
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whom much labor in the militant church was yet to be performed, grew 
stronger and stronger. 


Her testimony in regard to her husband, Thomas Atkin- 
son, has been published in The Friend.’ She died in 1709, 
and was buried 10th mo. 21, leaving three children by her 
first husband and none by her second. William Biles did 
not long survive his wife, but died in 1710, and his burial 
took place 3d mo, 19. 

His will appears not to have been recorded, but an abstract 
of it was published in Penna. Maa. Hist. anp Broa.’ It 
was dated January 5, 1709, and contained the following 
bequests : 


‘¢To my son John Biles, 300 acres of land. 

‘‘To my daughter Elizabeth Hewes, wife of Matthew Hewes, the sum 
of twenty shillings. 

‘*To my three grandchildren, John, Mary, and Grace Beakes, the 
sum of fifty pounds, to be equally divided between them. 

‘To my daughter, Johannah Beakes, the wife of Samuel Beakes, the 
sum of twenty shillings. 

‘To my daughter, Rebeckah Janney, the wife of Joseph Janney, the 
sum of one hundred and forty pounds. 

‘*To their two daughters, Martha and Ann Janney, the.sum of ten 
pounds, to be equally divided between them. 

‘*To my daughter, Ann, the wife of Thomas Yardley, the sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

‘‘To my daughter-in-law, Martha Biles, the sum of five pounds. 

‘*To my three grandchildren, Johannah, Phebe, and Sarah Biles, the 
daughters of my children George and Martha Biles, the sum of fifteen 
pounds, to be equally divided between them. 

‘“‘To my three granddaughters, Ann, Grace, and Sarah Biles, the 
daughters of my son and daughter, William and Sarah Biles, the sum 
of fifteen pounds, to be equally divided between them, 

‘‘To my sister-in-law, Mary Biles, the widow of my brother, Thomas 
Biles, of Dorchester, in the county of Dorset, in old England, eight 
pounds. 

‘*To my grandson, William Robbins, the son of my daughter, Mary 
Robbins, the plantation where I last lived, lying betwixt the land of 
Anthony Burton, and the land of my son John Biles. It being part of 


? Vol, xxvii. p. 172. 
2 Vol. xv. p. 508. 
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the same land I purchased from Henry Barkar [Baker?] by estimation, 
about 200 acres. 

‘*To my grandchildren, Johannah and Rebeckah Beakes, the daugh- 
ters of my son and daughter, Samuel and Johannah Beakes, the sum of 
twenty-four pounds. 

‘*To my son William Biles, all the rest, residue of my lands in West 
Jersey, etc. 

‘*Signed, published, and declared this fifth day of the Eleventh 
month called January, 1709, in the presence of us, 

‘‘ JER, LANGHORN, 
‘‘ Jos. KIRKBRIDE, 
‘* ROBERT SOTCHER,’’ 


It may be of interest to add, that upon William Biles’s 
plantation, near Penn’s Manor, there now stands a large 
brick dwelling of ancient date,’ which has beén represented 
by tradition and from the initials inscribed upon it as the 
homestead of William Biles, Sr., who is said to have built 
it of bricks brought from England.” 

There is also a tradition that the Bible William Biles 
brought to America had belonged to John Waite, and had 
the latter’s name in it, with the statement that he bought it 
in 1638. It has been surmised by some that this John 
Waite was the father of either William Biles’s mother or 
wife. 

The children ot William Biles do not seem to have occu- 
pied so prominent a place in the meeting as their father did, 
Johannah, William, and Ann having been dealt with by 
Falls Monthly Meeting, though they all retained their 
membership. 

II. William seems to have been the most prominent of 
the sons in civil life,and he occupied many public posi- 

1 Hist, Sketches relating to Early Settlement of Friends at Falls, p. 26 ; 
Davis’s Hist. Bucks Oo., p. 105 n. 

* Some few Colonial houses were built of ‘‘ bricks brought from Eng- 
land,’’ but most of such brick houses were built of bricks made near the 
spot. In those days bricks of two shapes or sizes were used, one called 
“Dutch bricks’ and the other “English bricks.” From ‘ English 
bricks’’ to ‘‘ bricks brought from England’’ was an easy step for tradition 
to take. 
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tions... He was Sheriff of Bucks County 1704-1707; 
Coroner October 3, 1717; Justice of the Peace September 
6, 1718; January 4, 1722; May 12,1725; September 14, 
1725; September 13, 1726; September 10, 1727; Novem- 
ber 22,1738; member of Assembly 1710, 1711, 1718-1725, 
1732, 1735-1737; and Speaker of Assembly 1724-1725, 
having been so elected October 14, 1724.” 

In 1721 he and five others were appointed by the court 
as viewers for a road from “ Yardley’s Ferry to the Cross 
Roads near Neshaminy meeting-house,”’* and in 1724 he 
was on the committee to build a new court-house and prison 
at Newtown, the new county-seat of Bucks County.‘ He 
was admitted to the Bar in New Jersey December 5, 1721,° 
was a member of the “Council of Proprietors of West 
Jersey,” and as such was one of the signers of the paper 
sent by that body to Governor William Burnet, against 
repealing an act for ascertaining the line between the eastern 
and western divisions of New Jersey.® 

He was a large land-owner, both in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, and in New Jersey, having inherited some tracts 
from his father and bought others; among the latter was a 
half interest in 4000 acres in Evesham, Burlington County, 
which he bought of John Borradail in 1717, and sold in 
1726 to Thomas Marks for £284,’ in which deed he is styled 
“William Biles of Bucks County, Penna., Esq'.” 

In his will, made in 1737, he left certain lands on “ Mor- 
ris” River to his children, but they did not inherit them, 
for he (and various members of the Lambert family), Jan- 
uary 15, 1738/9,° released for £1500 to Abraham Bennet 


? Pa. Arch., 2d. ser., vol. ix. pp. 742-759. 

* Votes of Assembly, vol. ii. p. 408. 

5’ Penna. MAG. Hist. AND B10G., vol. vii. p. 72. 

*Tbid., p. 78; Votes of Assembly, vol. ii. p. 288; Colonial Records, 
vol, iii. p. 255. 

5 Snell’s Hist. Hunterdon Co., N. J., p. 206. 

* Smith's Hist. N. J., Reprint 1890, pp. 551-554. 

™W. J. Deeds, Liber D, fol. 168. 

®Ibid., Liber E F, fol. 108. 
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and others 10,000 acres, being part of several properties 
situate in Quohocking, Cohansie, and Maurice River, West 
New Jersey, which James Wass had released in 1707 to 
William Biles, his father. 

The wife of William Biles, Jr., was Sarah Langhorne,’ 
sister of Jeremiah Langhorne, who was Chief-Justice of 
Pennsylvania, Speaker of Assembly, member of the same 
for many years, and also filled other offices. Indeed, most 
of those connected with the Biles family seem to have been 
office-holders. Thomas Biles was Sheriff 1726-27; Lang- 
horne Biles, Justice of the Peace 1749 and 1752; and other 
connections of the family for years served as Justices, and 
in the Assembly. 

The will of William Biles, of Falls Township, was dated 
December 3, 1737, and proved September 27, 1789. It is 
recorded in Liber I, fol. 267,? and in it mention is made of 
his wife Sarah; his sons William, Charles, and Langhorne; 
his daughters Sarah and Elizabeth Biles, Ann Pennington, 
and Hannah Janney; his grandchildren William, Jeremiah, 
and John Beatts, [Bates], Edward, Mary, and Sarah 
Pennington, Thomas and Margaret Biles; to all of whom 
he left land, mostly in West Jersey, on “ Morris” River, 
and to most of them some negroes. By a codicil he left the 
Island to his son William, who also received the home 
plantation after his mother’s death. 

The following is a list of his children and the persons 
they married : 


CHILDREN (ORDER OF BIRTH UNCERTAIN). 


1. Thomas, b. 6th mo. 80, 1696; d. 1748; m., 12th mo, 1729, Eliza- 
beth Lambert, daughter of Thomas, of New Jersey. She returned to 
Chesterfield Meeting 11th mo., 1768. Her will proved 1771 (N. J. 
Wills, Liber 15, fol. 474). 

2. William, d. 1775; m., 1st, 8d mo., 1725, Ann Stevenson,’ d. 


1 For account of Langhorne family, see PENNA. Maa. Hist. AnD 
Bioa., vol. vii. pp. 67-87. 

* Thid., vol. xv. p. 382. 

5 See Our Family Ancestors, p. 300. 
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12th mo. 6, 1704; d. 8d mo. 8, 1784; daughter of Thomas and Sarah 
(Jennings) Stevenson; m., 2d, Jane ——; d. 1777. William and 
his two sons, Thomas and William, were disowned by Falls Meeting, 
6th mo., 1756, for joining a military association ; his will is recorded in 
Bucks Co., Liber 8, fol. 385. 

8. Charles, m., 1729, Ann Mary Baker, b. 4th mo. 16, 1704, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Rachel (Warder) Baker, for account of whom see 
Publications So. Hist. Assoc., vol. v. p. 480. In 1732 Charles and his 
wife removed from Falls to Buckingham Meeting. 

4. Langhorne, m., 1749, Hannah Kirkbride, 5. 9th mo. 23, 1726, 
daughter of Joseph, Jr., and Sarah (Fletcher) Kirkbride. Langhorne 
was disowned by Falls Meeting, 1748, for joining a military association ; 
upon his marriage, his wife was taken under dealings, and in 1756 dis- 
owned therefor. 

5. Ann, 6, 12th mo. 4, 1702/3; bur. 12th mo. 22, 1748/9; m. 10th 
mo., 1725, Isaac Pennington, b. 1700, son of Edward and Sarah (Jen- 
nings) Pennington. 

6. Grace, d. before 1787 ; m. —— Bates, who was twice married. 
The will of her daughter Sarah Bates, dated 1760 (Bucks Co. Wills, 
Liber 3, fol. 21), mentions sister Hannah, wife of Saml. Yeardley ; 
aunt Hannah Janney ; cousin Charles Janney ; cousin Bettie Janney, 
daughter of Abel Janney ; niece Sarah Bates, daughter of brother John ; 
cousins Ann and Elizabeth Janney; brother John Bates and half- 
brother Job Bates. 

7. Sarah, d. 8. p. 1781; m., 1740, Lawrence Growden, who was twice 
married. Her will is recorded in Bucks Co., Liber 4, fol. 336. 

8. Elizabeth, m., 1740, Abel Janney. The marriage license, issued 
in New Jersey June 5, 1740, describes them as Abel Janney, of Maid- 
enhead, New Jersey, and Elizabeth Biles, of Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is not certain whether Abel was the son of Thomas and 
Rachel (Pownall) Janney or of Abel and Elizabeth (Stacy) Janney, 
though probably the former, whose wife was named Elizabeth, and 
joined Middletown Monthly Meeting in 1745; she and her husband 
moved to Virginia in 1746 and returned to Pennsylvania in 1748, he 
dying that year (see Publications So. Hist. Assoc. vol. v. p. 481). The 
latter Abel married out of meeting, prior to 1742, and that year was in 
Virginia, whence he returned ‘in 1745, and in 1752 and 1758 kept a 
tavern in Ridley Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania. He mar- 
ried a second time in 1755. Whether Elizabeth (Biles) Janney 
had other children than a daughter Betty is not known. Records 
of Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, show the burials in 1758 and 
1759 of four children of Abel Janney, but do not give their mother’s 
name. 
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9. Hannah, m., at Falls Meeting, 3d mo., 1735, Thomas Janney, son 
of Abel and Elizabeth (Stacy) Janney. One of their sons, Thomas, was 
a Lieutenant in the Falls Company Bucks County Associators in 1775, 
(Pa. Arch., 2d ser., vol. xiv. p. 151), and later an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary army (Ibid., vol. x. pp. 153, 449; Penna. Mac. Hist. anp 
Bioa., vol. vii. p. 167). 
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THE CAPTURE OF STONY POINT. 


ORATION BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, LL.D., AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE NEW YORK STATE PARK, JULY 16, 1902. 





Each year of the War of the Revolution, the struggle of 
the Colonies for independence and for the establishment of 
a nationality that should present to the world a new and 
permanent system of government was marked by some 
event which may be regarded as distinctive and represent- 
ative of the campaign and the time. In 1775 the contest 
was begun by the farmers with their shotguns and rifles 
behind the stone walls running along the road from Concord 
to Lexington. In 1776 the tide of disaster and depression was 
turned, and the hope of final success dawned at Trenton. In 
1777 there was victory over the army of Burgoyne in your 
own beautiful valley of the Hudson, and there were valor 
and tenacity shown in the attack upon the main army of 
the British at Germantown. In 1778 were displayed the 
sufferings and the persistence at Valley Forge. In 1780 were 
begun the successful campaigns of Greene in the South. In 
1781 the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown led to the 
practical cessation of hostilities. 

The important event of 1779, the central year of the 
war, was of a character to catch and forever hold the 
attention of mankind, one which the State of New York 
has even now recognized by the opening of this attractive 
park. We are here to commemorate that event and to tell 
it over again, though with meagre and inadequate words. 

The main purpose of the campaign of 1779, upon the part 
of Clinton, who was in command of the British forces, was 


1 In the preparation of this paper I have been much indebted to 
Dawson's ‘‘ Assault upon Stony Point’’ and to Johnston’s “Storming 
of Stony Point,’’ but I have differed from both of these authors in 
assigning the credit for the plan which was adopted. 
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to break, and upon the part of Washington to maintain, 
the lines of communication between the Eastern States and 
those to the southward by means of the occupation of the 
Valley of the Hudson. The most important position upon 
the strongest of these lines was West Point, fortified in 
such a way as to render it almost impregnable, and held by 
the centre of the American army under General McDou- 
gall. The American right, under command of Putnam, 
lay near Dean Furnace, and the left, under command of 
Heath, was on the opposite side of the Hudson, extending 
eastward from the Sugar Loaf Hill. Into this position it 
had been drawn by Clinton’s seizure in May of King’s 
Ferry and its termini Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point. 
West Point was regarded as the key to the American Con- 
tinent. To gain possession of it by force the British had 
sent the army of Burgoyne in the year preceding, and in 
an attempt to accomplish the same end by the persuasive 
influence of money and rank, offered to the unfaithful 
Arnold, were to send André to his death in the year to 
follow. It was held fast in the clutch of Washington with 
an army of about nine thousand men. 

Fearing that his grasp could not be loosened by any direct 
effort that might be made, and hoping to tempt him to come 
down and deliver battle in the open plain, Clinton sent a 
force, under Tryon, into Connecticut to devastate and lay 
waste the towns and farmsteads, and there they burned two 
hundred and forty dwellings, seven churches, and caused 
a general destruction of farms, mills, stores, and vessels. 
Fairfield and Norwalk suffered the most severely. 

These depredations and this diversion of a portion of the 
army of Clinton failed utterly to persuade Washington to 
leave the security of the hills, but he made response in a 
way which was as unexpected to the foeman as it was 
unsatisfactory. Thirteen miles below West Point, upon 
opposite sides of the river, are the promontories of Stony 
Point and Verplanck’s Point, and between them ran the 
ferry which constituted a link in what was the shortest and 
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most effective line of communication between the Eastern 
and Southern Colonies. Since the beginning of June they 
had been in the occupation of the British, and now Wash- 
ington determined to make an effort for the capture of both 
of these important positions. As to one of them, his plans 
resulted in an entire and remarkable success which has 
seldom been equalled in the annals of warfare, and gave to 
American arms a reputation such as earlier achievements 
had never been able to win for them. 

Stony Point was a rugged promontory, covered with 
rock and wood, extending into the river for half a mile 
from the western shore line, and rising to a height of one 
hundred and fifty feet. It stood like a solitary sentinel, 
ever keeping watch and ward over the gateway of the 
Highlands. Bending around its western base and sepa- 
rating it from the mainland, a marsh sometimes to the 
depth of two feet crept from an entrance in the river to the 
north to an outlet in the river to the south. An island 
fortress, likened often in its strength and conformation to 
Gibraltar, it seemed to present insurmountable obstacles to 
any attacking force, and with quiet and sardonic frown to 
threaten its destruction. Upon the summit the British had 
erected a series of redoubts and had placed seven or eight 
disconnected batteries, while immediately below them an 
abatis extended the entire length of the crest. Within 
this fortification were four companies of the Seventeenth 
Regiment of Infantry, one company of American Tories, 
and a detachment of the Royal Artillery. About one- 
third of the way down the hill from the summit ran a 
second line of abatis supported by three redoubts, on which 
were brass twelve-pound cannon, defended by two com- 
panies of the Seventeenth Regiment and two companies of 
Grenadiers. At the foot of the hill near the morass were 
five pickets, and the British vessels of war which rode in the 
river were able to sweep with their guns the low ground of the 
approaches. Four brass and four iron cannon, one howitzer 
and five mortars, amply supplied with ammunition, were at 
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the service of the garrison, which consisted of over six 
hundred of the best disciplined and most trustworthy 
troops in the British army, under the command of Colonel 
Henry Johnson, of the Seventeenth Regiment, a young and 
gallant officer. 

This formidable fortification so manned and protected 
it was proposed to capture, not by slow approaches or the 
modern convenient method of turning, but by storm. 
Could the Continental troops which had been driven from 
Bunker Hill, Long Island, Brandywine, and Germantown 
be relied upon for such an unprecedented and heroic 
effort ? 

The hope of success depended upon the secrecy of the 
preparations, upon the courage and morale of the troops, 
and above all upon the character of their commander and 
his capacity to take advantage of every opportunity which 
might be presented. For this purpose the wise chieftain at 
the head of the American army selected Anthony Wayne, 
a Pennsylvania brigadier, thirty-four years of age, whose 
soldierly qualities indicated a rare blending of keen intelli- 
gence and impetuous courage, and who had won a dis- 
tinction at Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth which 
his defeat at Paoli, due to the wide separation by his 
superior of the wings of the army, had failed to tarnish. 
He was destined later to add to that high reputation by 
numerous campaigns in the South, and to gain unperishable 
renown when, as general in command of the armies of the 
United States, he broke the power of the savages of the 
West where others had failed, and secured that seat of 
future empire for civilization. His sword was always drawn 
from the scabbard, its edge was always turned towards the 
foe, and in the councils of war it had come to be known 
that the voice of Wayne was ever in favor of taking the 
risks of battle. His force was selected from the Light 
Infantry, the brawniest and pluckiest material in the Con- 
tinental army, welded into shape and tempered by the 
experience of four years of warfare. It consisted of four 
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regiments of three hundred and forty men each, the first 
composed of troops from Virginia and Pennsylvania, under 
Colonel Christian Febiger, of the blood of the old Norse- 
men; the second of troops from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware, under Colonel Richard Butler, one of the 
most efficient officers of the Pennsylvania line; the third 
of troops from Connecticut, under Colonel Return Jonathan 
Meigs, from that State, who had won laurels and gained 
experience at Quebec; and the fourth of troops from Mas- 
sachusetts and North Carolina, under Colonel Rufus Putnam, 
of Massachusetts, who had seen hard service at Saratoga. 

Every feasible effort to secure accurate information had 
been made. Light-Horse Harry Lee, with his partisan 
legion, had patrolled the whole country and picked up 
stray facts from farmers and deserters. Allen McLane had 
gone to the post with a flag of truce and kept his eyes 
open while there. Rufus Putnam, the chief engineer, had 
made a careful survey from the vantage-ground of the 
neighboring hills, and by the 6th of July both Washington 
and Wayne had made personal tours of inspection. 


‘When all the doors were fastened, 
And all the windows shut, 
There was yet one little window, 
And that one was forgot.” 


From a deserter it was learned that the Point could be 
approached from the southward along a beach of sand 
where the marsh reached the river, and here Washington 
suggested the advance should be made. On the 10th he 
wrote a letter to Wayne containing his views of a plan for 
the assault, and even elaborating such details as the putting 
of a white feather upon the cap of each man, but he left 
the responsibility for its acceptance with Wayne, saying,— 

“These are my general ideas of the plan for a surprise; 
but you are at liberty to depart from them in every instance 
where you think they may be improved or changed for the 
better.” 
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It appears that for some reason a delay had been pro- 
posed and that Wayne was eager to make the attempt at 
once, because Washington again wrote, on the 14th, giving 
his permission for the following night, and adding, “ You 
are at liberty to choose between the different plans on 
which we have conversed.” 

By the next morning at eleven o’clock the arrangements 
were completed and the “ order of battle” prepared. With- 
out hesitation Wayne made a fundamental change in the 
proposed plan. Instead of an assault in a single column 
from the southward, he ordered that Colonel Febiger form 
a column upon the right, to be preceded by one hundred 
and fifty picked men “with their arms unloaded, placing 
their whole dependence on the bayonet,” and that Colonel 
Butler form a column on the left, “ preceded by one hun- 
dred chosen men with fixed bayonets” and with arms 
unloaded. Major Murfree was directed to move in the 
centre and, dividing a little to the right and left, await the 
attack, and thereupon keep up a galling fire as a feint. It 
will be observed that this plan involved an apparent frontal 
attack accompanied by the noise of musketry, and that the 
real attack should be made by the silent columns. Any 
soldier who presumed to take his musket from his shoulder 
or attempted to fire without orders was to be instantly put 
to death. Any soldier so lost to a sense of honor as to re- 
treat a foot or skulk in the presence of danger was likewise 
to be immediately put to death by the nearest officer. At 
the head of each column, sixty feet in advance, were to 
march twenty men and an officer, designated as the “ Forlorn 
Hope,” that on the right led by Lieutenant Knox, of the 
Ninth Pennsylvania, and that on the left by Lieutenant 
James Gibbons, of the Sixth Pennsylvania. Upon entering 
the works the victorious troops were to shout the watch- 
word, “ The fort’s our own!” Wayne, who was determined 
to share in the danger and participate in the glory, as his 
order declares, concluded to march with the right column. 
On the morning of the 15th of July the troops, thirteen 
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hundred and fifty strong, “fresh shaved and well pow- 
dered,” were drawn up for inspection, and when that cere- 
monial was completed, instead of being dismissed to their 
quarters, they started on the road to the southward, Then 
for the first time officers and men knew that some event of 
more than ordinary moment was in contemplation. Over 
a rough and narrow back road dwindling away at times to 
a mere path, across rocky hills and through swamps and 
ravines, they marched thirteen miles, and at eight o’clock 
in the evening arrived at the farm of David Springsteel, 
about a mile and a half to the westward of Stony Point. 
Not a soldier had been permitted to leave the ranks, every 
dog for miles around had been killed, and a detachment of 
the Pennsylvania battalion, under Captain James Chrystie, 
and the rangers of Allen McLane had meanwhile been 
sweeping the intervening country and gathering into their 
embrace all wandering countrymen who might perchance 
give warning to the garrison. The secret had been well 
kept and neither friend nor foe had yet heard a whisper of 
the coming event. Ere the storm burst there was a lull of 
three hours and a half until half-past eleven o’clock at 
night. 

Picture to yourselves, if you can, you who are here one 
hundred and twenty-three years later to participate in this 
anniversary, the strain and suspense of that interval. After 
the columns had been formed and the “order of battle” 
read to them, after he had ridden forward for the last time 
to inspect the approaches, Anthony Wayne, upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility rested, keenly alive to the des- 
perate character of the venture, its uncertainties and the 
personal danger, sat down “near the hours and scene of 
carnage” at eleven o’clock in the old farm-house. Securing 
a sheet of paper, he wrote to a near friend, “ This will not 
reach you until the writer is no more. . . . I know that 
friendship will induce you to attend to the education of my 
little son and daughter. I fear their tender mother will 
not survive this stroke. . . . I am called to sup, but where 
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to breakfast either within the enemies’ lines in triumph or 
in another world.” 

The thought of the strong man, with the scythe of the 
grim reaper flashing before him, was of his wife and chil- 
dren in their far-away home near the banks of the Brandy- 
wine. 

The time had come. By half after twelve o’clock the 
right column had crossed the marsh, two hundred yards in 
width, with water up to the waists of the men, but ere they 
had reached the far side the pickets of the enemy opened 
fire and gave the alarm. Without a shot in return, in the 
face of a rapid fire from cannon and muskets, the men, led 
by Fleury and Knox, tore down the abatis and pushed for- 
ward up the steep. The Connecticut officers, Seldon, 
Phelps, Palmer, and Hall, and the Pennsylvanian, Hay, 
were grievously wounded, and on every side soldiers were 
falling ; but who could halt to minister to them? At the 
second abatis Wayne was shot in the head and brought to 
the ground, but rising to his left knee and pointing to the 
front with his spear, he cried, “ Forward, my brave fellows ; 
forward !” and later was carried bleeding into the fort. The 
garrison within rushed to arms, and Colonel Johnson, the 
commandant, with about half of his force, hastened to the 
centre of the outer line, where he heard the rapid firing 
from Murfree, thus paying tribute to the wisdom of that 
part of the plan. In a few minutes Fleury was over the 
parapet and grasping the British flag, and with the honor 
of being first within the entrenchments, he shouted, 
with French accent and enthusiasm, “ The fort’s our own!” 
Following him and each other, and almost at the same 
instant, in rapid succession, came Knox, of the “Forlorn 
Hope ;” Sergeant Baker, of Virginia, wounded four times; 
Sergeant Spencer, of Virginia, wounded two times; and 
Sergeant Donlop, of Pennsylvania, wounded two times. 

So well were the arrangements planned and so efficiently 
were they carried out that the two columns, with different 
tasks and difficulties, separated in space, reached the para- 
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pet and entered the fort almost at the same time. There 
has been less detail preserved as to the occurrences in the 
left column, but the fact that when Lieutenant Gibbons, of 
Philadelphia, first of them all, crossed the parapet, seven- 
teen of the twenty-one in the “ Forlorn Hope” had been 
shot, sufficiently attests the desperate character of the strug- 
gle. Upon all sides now resounded the cry, “ The fort’s 
our own!” 

There were clashing of sword and spear, and bayonet 
thrust; but the British, finding that the Americans had 
surmounted their defences, and that further resistance was 
useless, soon cried for mercy. One old captain refused to 
surrender and fell where he stood, fighting to the last. 

Of the British, twenty men were killed, seventy-eight 
were wounded, fifty-eight were missing, and four hundred 
and seventy-two were taken prisoners. Of the victors, 
fifteen were killed and eighty-four were wounded. 

At two o’clock on the morning of the 16th Wayne sent 
a despatch to Washington, informing him that “ The fort 
and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are ours. Our officers 
and men behaved like men determined to be free.” 

Up to this time no event of the war had produced such 
an ardor of enthusiasm in the minds of both the army and 
the people. The newspapers of the day teemed with 
praises of all the participants, and poets depicted the details 
of the affair in their most stirring verses. The Congress 
passed resolutions of thanks and voted gold medals. 
Washington wrote that the officers and men “ gloriously 
distinguished themselves,” and Greene, himself a hero, in 
earnest words declared, “This is thought to be the per- 
fection of discipline and will forever immortalize General 
Wayne, as it would do honor to the first general in Europe.” 
Said John Jay, later the distinguished Chief-Justice of the 
United States, “This brilliant action adds fresh lustre to 
our arms.” And General Charles Lee wrote, “I do most 
sincerely declare that your action in the assault of Stony 
Point is not only the most brilliant, in my opinion, through 
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the whole course of this war on either side, but that it is 
one of the most brilliant I am acquainted with in history.” 
But even high tributes of respect came from the enemy. 
General Pattison, who commanded the British artillery, 
wrote to Lord Townsend in London that the unfortunate 
event “has filled every one with astonishment,” and Com- 
modore George Collier did not hesitate to assert in his 
journal that “The rebels had made the attack with a 
bravery they never before exhibited, and they showed at 
this moment a generosity and clemency which during the 
course of the Rebellion had no parallel.” 

After the lapse of a century and a quarter, Stony Point 
yet remains the most conspicuous and imposing illustration 
of American military valor. At New Orleans the riflemen 
of Kentucky and Tennessee triumphed over the veterans 
of Wellington fresh from the fields of the Peninsula, but 
they stood behind and not in front of entrenchments. At 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Cold Harbor there were 
desperate and sustained charges against fortified positions, 
but in each instance they ended in failure. The great 
Empire State of the Union does well to set apart this beau- 
tiful park to commemorate the only instance in American 
history where the soldiers of the country were victorious 
over a disciplined European foe, protected by what seemed 
to be impregnable fortifications. She is to be commended 
for her effort again to brighten the memory of that remote 
time in our annals when upon her soil the men of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, all wearing the buff and blue 
of the Continental soldier, together faced death as they 
clambered up these steep heights in the defence of their 
own liberties and in the maintenance of those principles 
which meant the welfare of the human race during the ages 
that were yet to come. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS OF GEORGE MORGAN AND 
AARON BURR. 


BY HON. G. D. W. VROOM, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Anything pertaining to the celebrated Reed-Cadwalader 
controversy is of interest. The following letter closely con- 
nected therewith has never before been published. The late 
General William 8. Stryker, in his “ Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton,” refers to it for the purpose of fixing the time of 
General Cadwalader’s reply to General Reed as early in the 
year 1783, and also as evincing that General Cadwalader, 
after the publication of his reply to General Reed, expected 
that Reed would challenge him. Colonel George Morgan 
evidently was in this matter acting as the friend of General 
Cadwalader and had in view a possible challenge; yet, not- 
withstanding his adroitness, he failed to draw out General 
Reed. General Cadwalader forwarded this letter to his 
brother-in-law General Philemon Dickinson at Trenton, 
among whose papers it was found. 


PHILADA, 17th April 1788—Thursday. 

Sir 

Agreeable to your desire I called this morning on Genl. 
Reed at his house but he was engaged at the State House 
in a Cause at Law & I could not get to speak to him then; 
but I took the opportunity of the Courts adjourning to dine 
& waited on him at his own House; where as you desired I 
informed him that “you had last Friday sent him one of 
your Pamphlets & that you had since then waited in Town 
to give him an opportunity to call on you had he thought 
proper—that you were now anxious to return home to 
Maryland & intended to leave Town to-morrow morn’g at 
nine o’clock, of which you had requested me to inform 
him, lest it might be a disapointment to him—that at your 
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request I would convey to you his reply.”—He desired to 
know whether this message imported anything more than 
mere matter of information—I reply’d that it was merely 
for his information & that he should not be disapointed if 
he inclined to call on you or had anything to say to you— 
that I would with pleasure convey to you such answer as 
he thought proper to give—He Reply’d that if it was mere 
matter of information it was very well, but if it had any 
other meaning he would be glad to know it—I again 
repeated what I before mentioned to him & he changed the 
conversation to another subject. 
I am, your &c. 


Gro: Mor@an. 
To GENERAL CADWALADER. 


At the time this letter was written Colonel George Mor- 
gan resided in Philadelphia; he removed from there to 
Princeton soon afterwards, probably in 1784, as Hageman, 
in his “ History of Princeton,” says that his name appears 
in that year in a subscription to the church. He occupied 
the farm subsequently owned by Thomas Potter and now 
forming part of the University grounds. In 1804 he sold 
his Princeton farm and removed to Western Pennsylvania, 
not far from Canonsburg in Washington County. It was 
at the house of Colonel Morgan that Colonel Burr, in the 
summer of 1806, made what Parton terms a “ fatal visit ;” 
that Burr did at that time talk freely with both Colonel 
Morgan and his family and with that indiscretion which 
proved fatal to his schemes, whatever they may have been, 
must be admitted. After his departure, Colonel Morgan, 
thinking that there was danger in what he had heard from 
Burr, narrated the conversation to the judges of the court 
then sitting in the neighborhood, and these gentlemen 
wrote a joint letter to the President giving him the infor- 
mation and advising that Burr’s future movements be 
watched. According to Parton, Jefferson expressly said 
that this letter gave him the first intimation of Burr’s 
designs. 
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The following letter of Colonel Burr, written while con- 
fined at Richmond and during his trial, to Colonel Jonathan 
Rhea, a prominent lawyer and Federal politician of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, is of great interest, and it will be noticed 
that he emphatically denies the truth of the statements 
made by Colonel Morgan : 

RIcHMOND, 25 July 1807. 
Dear Sir 

It is with the utmost reluctance that I take the liberty of 
troubling you on my personal concerns; but there being 
no one in your part of the State sufficiently well informed 
and with whom I could use the freedom, I venture to ask 
your attention to the matters following. 

George Morgan late of Princeton; his sons John & 
Thomas, the latter a lad of 18 or 19 have been swearing 
before the grand-jury & will doubtless swear again before 
the Pettit Jury to conversations with me of an extraordi- 
nary nature; such as never took place & by no probability 
could have taken place. Iam told that the characters ot 
George & John, whilst inhabitants of your State, were 
rather light & to say the least, equivocal in point of credit. 
It is interesting to me to establish this fact—a gentleman at 
Princeton to whom I wrote on the subject, recommended 
to me to summon as witnesses from that place Daniel 
Agnew, John Hamilton and Wm. Hight all of whom 
would testify to the bad character & credit of George & 
John; but that they would come with reluctance & would 
not without further compensation than the pay allowed by 
Law. 

It is to be wished that some men of higher grade could 
be had to the same purpose; but better any reputable man 
than none—what I would propose is that you should pro- 
cure the enclosed subpeenas to be served on such persons as 
you may know or suppose to be willing to depose to these 
things.—If A. Reckless should know their general char- 
acters, he would have no hesitation to declare boldly his 
belief and knowledge—I submit it wholly to your discre- 
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tion. If you should be averse to meddle with it, you have 
only to throw the papers into the fire. 

The return of the subpeena or day of appearance may be 
altered so as to leave the witnesses a reasonable time. The 
expense will be repaid by the return of some of the gentle- 
men who will be here from N. York. 

With great respect 
Yrs 
A Burr 


What has become of my indictment in your State? Mr. 
Reckless wrote me that it was disposed of; but I should be 
gratified to learn how & whether finally. 


It is singular that Burr should have sought to break 
down in this manner the testimony of Colonel Morgan, one 
with whom he had been associated during the Revolution, 
and one whose hospitality he had sought and shared, and 
who, as Parton admits, had “conceived for Burr a very 
warm friendship, which his misfortunes and ‘ persecution’ 
had strengthened.” It would seem as if he had doubted 
the possibility of contradicting the testimony of Morgan 
and his sons and was forced to resort to an attack upon 
their character and credit. Whether any effort was made 
by Colonel Rhea to secure the presence of these witnesses 
at the trial for the purpose of testifying to the bad character 
and credit of Colonel Morgan and his son John is not 
known, but I think it doubtful, as no further trace of any 
letters upon this subject appears among his correspondence. 
In any event it was unnecessary, as Colonel Burr was ac- 
quitted on the case made by the government. It is highly 
improbable, however, that any reputable witness could have 
been secured in Princeton to testify against either Colonel 
Morgan or his son Colonel John Morgan. 

The query in the postscript to Colonel Burr’s letter is 
interesting. He was then on trial at Richmond for high 
treason; still, he was not unmindful of the indictment for 
murder which had been found against him in November, 
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1804, by the Grand Jury of Bergen County, New Jersey, 
for the killing of Colonel Hamilton, and he desired to know 
what had become of it; and, knowing that Colonel Rhea 
was Clerk of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, he added 
this inquiry to the letter. This indictment had not then 
been disposed of, and was, in fact, not quashed by the 
Supreme Court until the November Term, 1807, when it 
was done on motion of Colonel Aaron Ogden. 
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RECORD OF MARRIAGES PERFORMED BY REV. 
JOHN CONRAD BUCHER, 1763-1769. 


CONTRIBUTED BY LUTHER R. KELKER. 


[The Rev. John Conrad Bucher was born in Switzerland, June 10, 
1730. In 1755 he came to Pennsylvania and settled near Carlisle. On 
February 26, 1760, was married to Mary M. Hoke, and shortly after 
entered the Provincial service as lieutenant in the Second Battalion, 
Colonel Hugh Mercer ; and also served in the battalions of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turbott Francis and Asher Clayton. About the year 1762 he en- 
tered the ministry of the German Reformed Church, and served as pastor 
of various congregations. Early in 1768 he became a resident of Lebanon. 
On August 15, 1780, he went to Annville to solemnize a marriage, where 
he died suddenly. The original records, from which this copy is made, 
are in the possession of his great-granddaughter Mrs, Eliza Bucher 
Hummel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. ] 


“ Joyned in the Holy Bonds of Matrimony,” ' 





March ye 2d 
May ye 23d 
Oct. ye 21st 
Nov. ye 1st 
ye 22d 

ye 23d 

ye 28th 

ye 30th 
Dec. ye 6th 


Jany. ye 3d 
17th 
19th 

28d 
Febry. ye 3d 
20th 
21st 
27th 


1763. 
James Findley & Jane McQuisten 
John Mold & Nancy Dougherty 
Lowrence Crawford & Jane Bethy 
Andrew Gillbreath & Cathrina Smith alias Robinson 
Samuel Brady & Jane Simison 
John Pirckins & Nancy Dougherty 
James Anderson & Elizabeth Poeples 
James Hamilton & Margreth Cisney, alias Gallacher 
Peter Pearis & Rebecca Ramage 
John Dougherty & Ellse McDonald 
Samuel Leach & Mary Fleming 


1764. 
Jacob Boursman & Eliz: Streith 
William Beard & Mary Lucas 
Johanes Hamuth & Anna Margretha Herzeller 
William Willson & Jane McFall 
William Sanderson & Jane Ervine 
Johanes Fuhr & Nancy Murphy 
Charles Bonner & Ann Gillpatrick 
Andrew Schneider & Isabel Grayton 


1 Places of Marriage not stated in record. 
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Mar. ye 15th 


19th 

27th 

Apr. ye 2d 
16th 

Apr. ye 19th 
23d 

y May ye 7th 
’ 17th 
May ye 18th 
28 

30 

June ye 12th 
25 

July 18 

25 

26 

31 

Aug. ye 4th 
Sept. ye 27 
Nov. ye 30 
Dec. ye 4th 


lst 


21 


Jany. ye 5 

21 

Feby. 19 

25 
f March 5 


3 March 14 
i 18 
29 
Apr. ye lst 
4th 

May ye 2d 
May ye 15th 
17 





John Davis & Jane Kofine 

William Walker & Marry Herring 
William Robinson & Bethy Eager 
Thomas Taylor & Ester Harley 

William Kellsay & Agnes Goudy 
Samuel McCrue & Martha McKnight 
Samuel McClure & Elizabeth English 
Isaak Botterum & Margreth Galiacher 
Samuel Glen & Elizabeth Morrow 
Abraham Adams & Elizabeth McCormick 
James Kirkpatrick & McKellhenny 
John Maghan & Marry Morrow 

Jacob Grojean & Mary Magdalena Kistler 
Thomas Askey & Elizabeth Baker 
Willm Gallaghly & Hannah Gardner 
Stephen Delph & Prudence McAlwain 
Joseph Sample & Hannah Wallace 
Willm McCalethon & Jenny Watson 
John Wright & Susanah Armstrong 
John Rose & Hanah French 

Charles McKennis & Martha Buttler 
Peter Rolleter & Judith Hickins 
Benjamin Scitmore & Elizabeth Harribel 
James Forster Carson & Sarah Reyanth 
James Royl & Mary Willson 

John Hutlass & Elizabeth Frex 

John York & Amy Beyers 


1765. 
John Philip Ebers & Elizabeth Taylor 
Robert Gelilan & Jane Galliforth 
Grafener Mash & Jane Boyd 
James Duff & Ester McGill 
David Dumbar & Frances Steel 
John Dumbar & Fanny Dumbar 
David McBride & Margreth McFarlin 
Saml Simpson & Eliz : Smith 
Willm Collins & Margreth Poeples 
Andrew Forster & Elizabeth Guthrie 
Willm Grahams & Mary Ann Brandon 
James Snotgrass & Jane Brown 
Abraham Jones & Mary Beard 
James Collhoon & Mary Willson 
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June ye 4th 
20 

E. D. 

E. D. 

27th 

July 4th 

24 

Augt ye 8th 
20 

27 

28 

E. D 

Sept. ye 9th 
13th 

Oct. ye 14th 
20th 

24 


28 

81st 

Novr. ye 4th 
12th 

14th 

22d 

24th 

27th 

Dec. ye 9th 
24 

27 

28 

Dec. ye 30 


Jany. ye 30th 
Feby. ye 7th 
13th 

18th 

24 

26 

March ye 18th 
20 

Apr. ye Ist 
80 

22d 


John Coblin & Pheby Ong 

Willm Little & Grezil Means 

Christoph Quigley & Mary Crawford 

Francis Ellis & Mary Findley 

Patrick Jack & Martha Findley 

Joseph McKenny & Rebecca Latimore 

Even Davis & Martha Martin 

John Davidson & Agnes Grahams 

Andrew Wait & Mary James 

Samuel Beyers & Agnes Beyers 

James Brakon & Mary Dill 

Georg Smith & Eleonora Grahams 

Cookson Long & Rebecca McNight 

Robert Dickey & Agnes Dickey 

James Clendenen & Isabel Huston 

Phillip Krafft & Anna Maria Keller 

Johanes Goldenberger & Dorothea Lang, Gebohren 
Grempelman 

John Rennels & Sarah Carnoughan 

James Maxwell & Mary Leighlin 

Thomas Donn & Jane McEntekerd 

Nicklas Schneyder & Cathrina Fischer 

Moses Kerk & Mary Forster 

Samuel Chambers & Jane Crean 

Thomas Simpson & Mary Rose 

Thomas Hunter & Elizabeth Beard 

Richard Long & Margreth Cample 

Marcus Hulin & Mercer [Mercy] Dougherty 

Thomas Gerdy & Ann Dotton 

Jearad Pollock & Jennet Galliford 

Henry Dougherty & Sarah Baskin 


1766. 
John Reed & Brotherintown 
John McDonald & Margreth Mitchell 
James McCowan & Eliz: Leard 
Edward McDuel & Margret Lormar 
Francis Cample & Mary Rees 
John McElhathon & Mary Little 
Dennis Balf & Britchet Brady 
William Patrick & Margreth Dorough 
Henry Schatto & Mary Cath : Stahl 
Thomas Adams & Jane Shaw 
James Thompson & Ann Hamilton 
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May ye 1st 
June ye 6th 
E. D. 

24 

E. D. 

July ye 1st 
6 

29th 

30 

Aug. ye 9th 
11th 

12th 

21 

E D. 

26 

28 

Sept. ye 1 
18 

30 


Oct. ye 5th 
7th 

15 

25 

Novr. ye 3d 
25th 

Dec. ye Ist 
2d 

15 

23 

27 

29 

$1 


Jany. ye 2d 
13 

Febry ye 3d 
10 

23d 

March ye 16th 
21 

24 


Richard Morrow & Elizabeth Willcock 

John Beadle & Mary Dutton 

Georg Roller & A, M. C. Busholtz 

John Williams & Eleanor Leard 

Peter Dickey & Mary Barckley 

Christoph Laubengeyer & Elizabeth Miller 

Andrew Mehlhorn & Mar: Eliz: Breittingross 

Willm Wright & Mary Smith 

Hugh Sherang & Elizabeth Armstrong 

Fergus Moorhead & Jane White 

Jacob Schaz & Prudence Williamson 

Georg Habacker & Margreth Fresinger 

Stephen Davis & Elenor Morrison 

Willm Morrison & Mary Carver 

James Saye & Mary Reed 

John Kistler & An: Marg: Strieker 

Jacob Weiser & Jane Mitchelltree 

John Ulrich Seyler & Elizabeth Wolf 

Michael Laplin & Ann Dorothea Ramberger 
Illa mortua est, March ye 16th 1767 

Samuel Thompson & Mary Nugent 

Saln White & Cathr: Mitchell 

Josua Rhoddo & Magdalena Kistler 

William Martin & Isabel English 

Georg McCanighel & Beggy Kennedy 

William Willson & Margreth Scot 

John Brownfield & Elizabeth Clark 

William Campbell & Hanah Young 

John Fiscus & Cathrina Fans 

John McWever & Margreth Collins 

John Burns & Elizabeth McGill 

Samuel Jack & Martha Heran 

Johanes Lanweyl & Maria Kistner 


1767. 
Absolom Meret & Mary Cathrina Bubach 
John Johnston & Eva Betwy 
John Wyle & Eliz: McCibbens 
Johan Philip Lauer & Mary Cathrina Goldstett 
John Davis & Isabell Hill 
William Gobbins & Esther Rheins 
Willm McMeen & Elizabeth Sherang 
James Rotch & Sarah Forster 
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March ye 25th 
E. D. 

28 

Apr] ye 8th 
20 

May ye 6th 
8th 

E. D. 

12 

25 

June ye 4th 
9 

23 

July ye Ist 
2d 

3d 

6th 

8th 

14th 

E. D. 

E. D. 

E. D. 

28 

Aug. ye 3d 
6th 

E. D. 

11 

25 

Sept.’ ye 9th 
11 

22d 

28d 

80 

Oct. ye 6th 
26 

Nov. ye 5th 
18 

24th 

Dec, ye 7th 
8th 

17th 

21st 

28 

29 


Georg Thoughly & Susanah Spray 
James Mappin & Sarah Welsh 

David Harkness & Ann Armstrong 
Lawrenz Kelleyah & Martha Smith 
Philip Wegelin & Feronica Krafft 
John Rothrock & Dorothea Gump 
John Hunter & Jane Cuningham 
Robert Donwan & Martha Turner 
Andrew McMaghan & Eleonora Ray 
Robert Chester & Eliz: Patterson 
James Turner & Elizabeth Morgan 
Samuel Adams & Margreth Fleming 
John Arbuckle & Rebecca Ross 

Georg Ezweyler & Mary Shorah 
William Samuels & Sarah Brown 
Jacob Seyler & Ferena Sherp 

Georg Welsh & Agnes Bethy 

James Morrison & Sarah Hodge 
David Lewis & Eliz: McGaffy 

Isaak Worral & Hanah Calvert 

John Moor & Eliz: More 

Antony Herbich & Nancy Daviss 
Heinrich Hein & Cathrina Kinzler 
Samuel Gorman & Nancy Kennedy 
Ennis Willson & Isabel Roads 
Alexander Brown & Deborah Clark 
James Ross & Jean Steel 

John Kearns & Sarah Galliforth 
Clemence McGeary & Rachael Smiley 
James Stevenson & Elizabeth Thompson 
Sebastian Grewass & Charlotta Pfannekuch 
Stephen Hildebrand & Hanah Beals 
Francis Worley & Ruth Collins 

John Marshall & Agness Clockstone 
William Herron & Agness Brown 
Alexander McNett & Jenny Piper 
William Hunter & Mary Donnelly 
John Beard & Mary Erwin 

Christian Shally & Elizabeth Wattman 
Johanes Meyer & Ana Cathrina Shaffer 
Archibold Hanah & Margreth Brady 
William Forster & Cathrina Lefever 
Johan Georg Koch & Maria Elizabetha Schiiz 
Jacob Frosch & Cathrina Koch 
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Jany. ye 18th 
26 

Feby. ye 12th 
15 

Mch. ye 22 
E. D. 

Apr. ye 6th 
7th 

16 

May ye 17 
24 

E. D. 

26 

27 

81 

June ye lst 
13 

20 

21 

E. D. 

22d 

28th 

E. D. 

29 

E. D. 
July ye 15 
25 

26 

E. D. 

E. D. 
Augt. ye 6th 
8th 

11 

18 

30 

Sept. ye 13 
E. D. 

15 

26 

E. D. 

28 

Oct. ye 3d 
13 

E. D. 





1768. 
John English & Jane Chambers 
Thomas Douglass & Elizabeth Woods 
John Cochran & Jane Fisher 
Charles McCardy & Mary Skipton 
Hugh Hollan & Susannah Reed 
John McCall & Jane Robinson 
William Dorward & Mary Burns 
James Newlon & Cathrina Bennett 
Jacob Jordy & Ann Kingrich 
Thomas Pumery & Mary Grahams 
Jacob Bender & Magd: Stauffer 
Joh: Nicklas Meas & Sussanah Laubsher 
Franz Geib & Eliz: Schneider 
Adam Keener & Christina Hoch 
Abraham Abbrecht De Rocke & Elizabeth Graff 
Alexander Setting & Mary Forster 
Paul Cohan & Ann Gardner 
Durst Thomah & Regina Spicker 
Philip Graber & An; Cathr: Ebrecht 
Joh: Hemmig & Eliz: Thomah 
Nichlas Liverich & Cathr: Meyer 
Jacob Stricker & Dorothea Saur 
Franz Elias Daniel Ehinguer & Mary Magd : Cossey 
Nichlas Cassel & Rosina Rambach 
John Morrison & Mary Devire 
William McGee & Sarah Logan 
John Albrecht & Marg: Barbara Stoffelman 
Robert Armstrong & Isabel Forster 
Charles Stuarth & Eliz: Hunter 
Samuel Meek & Cathr: Parkison 
Balthazer Fuchs & Dorothea Miller 
John Benrad & Saly Davidson 
Hugh McCardle & Elizabeth Murray 
William McConnal & Rose Kennedy 
Peter Blaser & Cathrina Newer 
Robert Pickin & Alice Gordon 
John McAdams & Mary Ann Fisher 
Elija Newland & Ann McGrew 
Georg Lauman & Ester Kiinig 
Edward Lee & Elizabeth Money 
John McCord & Nancy Sillick 
Andrew Fleming & Ann Britewell 
James McCean & Sarah Pierson 
Hugh Colhoon & Ann Proctor 




















Oct. ye 18th 
19 

21 

25 

29 

31 

Nov. ye 19 
25 

Dec. ye 16th 
E. D. 

20 

29 

31 

E. D. 


Jany. ye 2. 
E. D. 

E. D. 

E. D. 

ye 9th 

E. D. 
Feby ye 7. 
22d 

28th 
March ye 5th 
E. D. 

8th 

March ye 9th 
E. D. 

20 

22 

27 

Apri. ye 2 
E. D. 

8d 

4th 

5 

6th 

E. D. 

E. D. 

14 

18th 

E. D. 
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Fridrich Kauffman & Barbara Geitlinger 
Alexander McGrue & Mary Blackburne 
James Curry & Else Abbet 

Georg Schank & Sussanah Meister 
James Driskel & Jane Pierson 

Joseph Reed & Mary Hoil 

John Woodfine & Christy Hargus 

John McKinley & Sarah Robertson 
Thomas Dillon & Margreth McCrackon 
Jacob Sweizer & Rahel Schadow 
William Boggs & Eliz: Quirey 

Georg Sweizer & Eleonora Ward 
William Poeples & Elizabeth Finley 
William Brownfields & Margreth Breyens 


1769. 
Andrew Walker & Mary Grahams 
James Thompson & Elizabeth Beyers 
Nicklas Obreyan & Susanah McCutcheon 
Hugh Logg & Nancy McCully 
Charles Mair & Polly Hillman 
Nathaniel Miller & Margreth Cuningham 
Philip Eckle & Cathr: Becker 
Johanes Lauman & Magdalena Zindmeyer 
James McEllway & Nancy Lean 
Jacob Trewer & Susanah Shnebel 
Christoph Bouman & An: Cathrina Bauman 
Martin Billmeyer & Cathrina Thomas 
John McClellan & Margery Rippy 
Alexander Mitchell & Jenny Moorhead 
Joh: Jacob Zufall. V. D. M. & Ferronika Brunner 
Abrah : Korey & Jane Nees 
Philip Schock & Eliz : Sanger 
Heinrich Kuntz & Dorothea Pragunier 
Jacob Cook & Eliz: Small 
Christian Nesler & Sybilla Lincking 
Peter Schlosser & Sussanah Regnas 
Adam Umberger & Mary Gertrauth Wernan 
Peter Schuck & Maria Margreth Ruth 
Georg Danzer & Cathrina Simon 
James Crutchlow & Jane Andrew 
Wm Miller & Charity Calvert 
Martin Béhler & An: Eliz: Dieffenderfer 
Melchior Fortune & Margreth Meyer 
Charles Finley & Hester Hodge 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF ALBERT NEWSAM. 
BY D. MON, STAUFFER. 
(Addenda to Vol. XXV. page 118.) 


This supplementary list of lithographic work by Albert Newsam is 
made up from such plates as have been found by the compiler since the 
publication of the fuller list and from notes sent in by others. In the 
latter case the descriptions are often incomplete, but the names are 
included in their proper order for the information of those interested. 


ALEXANDER DaLias Bacue. 

Bust, face to right. Inscription—On stone by A. New- 

sam | P. 8. Duval, Lith., Phil’a. | Alex. Dallas Bache (auto.). 
| Size 5 x 4.7 ins. 
WiiuiaM BaLpwin. 

Undescribed as to figure and size. Inscription—C. W. 
Peale, Pinx’t. | On stone by A. Newsam. | P. 8. Duval’s 
lith., Phila. | Ever yours | W. Baldwin (auto.). | From 
Selection from Correspondence of the late William Bald- 
win, M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Navy. Compiled by 
William Darlington, M.D., Phila., 1843. 


Grorce W. Bean. 
The portrait of Captain George Washington Behn, in the 
U. 8. Military Magazine, Vol. L, is drawn on stone by A. 


Newsam. 
ANNA BIsHop. 


Portrait on sheet music—“ On the Banks of the Guadal- 
quiver.” Drawn on stone by A. Newsam. 


Tue Bop Brieanp. 


Man in brigand dress among rocks, firing a pistol; other 
brigands in background. Title to sheet music. Inscrip- 
tion—On stone by A. Newsam. | P. 8. Duval, Lith., Phila. 

| The Bold Brigand | ete. Size 9.6 x 7.4 ins. 
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Henry Cuay. 

Rectangular, half-length, face front. Inscription—Painted 
by Wood and drawn on stone by A. Newsam | Lith’d by C. 
G. Childs, Philad’a. | Published by D. Mallery, 146 Broad- 
way, New York. | Copyright secured. | Henry Clay. | 
Size 9.4 x 7.3 ins. 


NicHoLas Co..in. 
Undescribed as to figure and size. Inscription—On stone 
by A. Newsam. From a drawing by Rev. H. G. Morton | 
Lehman & Duval, Liths., Phila. | 


Joun Couuins. 

Rectangular, # length, seated, face front; hat on head, 
gloves in right hand, cane in left. Inscription—On stone 
by A. Newsam from a Daguerreotype by M. A. Root | P. 
8. Duval, Lith., Phil’a | J. Collins (auto) | John Collins, 
Esq’e, | Irish Comedian & Vocalist | Size 7 x 5.10 ins. 


Esu-Tan-Hum-Leau. 

Half-length, face # to left. Inscription—Painted by C. 
B. King | Newsam | Lehman & Duval, Lith’s. | Philadel- 
phia, Published by E. C. Biddle | (Copyright 1836) | Esh- 
Tah-Hum-Leah | or the Sleepy Eye. | A Sioux Chief | Size 
12.2 x 8.18 ins. 


A. C. Dopag. 


Full bust, face almost front. Inscription—On stone by 
A. Newsam from a Dag’t | P. 8. Duval & Co. Steam lith. 
press Phila. | Your friend | A. C. Dodge (auto.) | A. C. 
Dodge | U. 8. Senator from Iowa. Size 9.7 x 7.10 ins. 


First Troop, Monteomery County, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Figures representing the uniforms of this troop and pub- 
lished in the U. 8. Military Magazine, Vol. I., and litho- 
graphed by A. Newsam. 
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Peter Fritz. 
Full length in uniform, seated, arm on table; in middle 
a soldier standing at rest; to left an officer holding the flag 
of the National Greys, of Philadelphia. On a certificate of 
Membership in the National Greys, filled out in 1835. In- 
scription—From life on stone by A. Newsam | P. 8. Duval, 
Lith. Phila. Huddy & Duval, Publishers | Size . 





Henry Herrz. 
Half-length, ? to right. Inscription—A. Newsam | P. 8. 
Duval’s Lith. Philad’a | Souvenir | de | Henry Hertz. | 
Probably from a title to sheet music. Size 5.8 x 4.8 ins. 


JENNY Linn. 
Three-quarter length, face front. On sheet music. In- 
scription—On stone by A. Newsam. | P. 8. Duval, Lith. 
Phil’a. | Title cut off. Size 10.8 x 8.14 ins. 


N. M. Luptow. 

Full bust, face $ to right. Inscription—On stone by A. 
Newsam | Lehman & Duval, Lith. Philad’a. | N. M. Ludlow 
(auto) | Comedian & Manager of the Mobile and St. Louis 
Theatre. | Size 4.5 x 3.12 ins. 


Ma-Has-Kau. 

Half-length, face ? to left, leaning on tomahawk under 
chin. Inseription—On stone by A. Newsam | Painted by 
C. B. King | Lehman & Duval Lith’. | (Copyright 1837) | 
Young Ma-Has-Kah | Chief of the Ioways | Size 10 x 
8.2 ins. 


Marearet Morris—Co..ins. 

Full bust, with broad collar and large comb, face } to 
left. Inscription—On stone by A. Newsam from Original 
Painting. | Margaret Morris, Wife of Isaac Collins, Jr. | 
(From a reproduction.) 
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Ne-Sov-Aquoit. 

Half-length, face front, right hand on top of staff, medal 
of Andrew Jackson at neck. Inscription—On stone by A. 
Newsam | Painted by C. B. King | Lehman & Duval Lith" 

| (Copyright 1837) | Ne-Sou-Aquoit | a Fox Chief | Phila- 
delphia, Published by E. C. Biddle. | Size 14.4 x 11.13 ins. 


JoHn NEAGLE. 


Undescribed as to figure and size. Inscription—Sully 
pinx. | Childs direxit | ascribed to A. Newsam. 


Henry A. MUHLENBERG. 

Half-length, face # to left. Inscription—On stone by A. 
Newsam | Schoener Pinx’t | P. 8. Duval, lith. Phil’a | Hon. 
Henry A. Muhlenberg | Minister to Austria. | Size 5.14 x 
5.14 ins. 

Witiiam F. Packer. 

Half-length, face # to left. Inscription—A. Newsam, 
from an Ambrotype by Walter Denmore, Phil. | P. S. 
Duval & Sons Lith. Press, Phil. | Wm. F. Packer (auto) | 
Gen. William F. Packer | Democratic Candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania | 1857 | Size 9.8 x 8.8 ins. 


B. Frank PALMER. 
Bust, face front. Inscription—On stone by A. Newsam 
from a dag. by Root | P. 8S. Duval & Co. st’m lith. press, 
Phila. | B. Frank Palmer. | Size . 





Po0-CA-HAN-TAS. 

Three-quarter length, face to left, holding tobacco, etc., in 
right hand. Inscription—On stone by A. Newsam | P. 8. 
Duval, lith. Phila. | Po-ca-han-tas | The original portrait 
painted in London in 1616—was copied by Sully in 1830. 
From that copy | this likeness was engraved. For detailed 
‘evidence of authenticity see McKenney & Hall’s Work | 
on the North American Indians | (Rice & Clark’s edition, 
Phila.) From T. L. McKenney’s Memoirs, New York, 
1846. Size 5.4 x 4.5 ins. 

VOL. XXVI.—25 
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Repowa WaAttz. 

Man and woman in Bohemian dress dancing. Title to 
sheet music. Inscription—On stone by A. Newsam | P. 8. 
Duval, Lith. Phila. | Philadelphia, A. Fiot, No. 196 Ches- 
nut Street, etc. | Redowa Waltz | A new | Bohemian Waltz 

| ete. Size 7.8 x 6 ins. 


READING ARTILLERISTS. 
Vol. L. of the U. 8. Military Magazine contains an illus- 
tration showing the uniform of the Reading Artillerists, 
drawn on stone by A. Newsam. 


Joun Scuwartz. 

Full bust, face # to left. Inscription—On stone by A. 
Newsam, Photo’d by C. L. Phillippi, Reading, P’a. | P. 8. 
Duval & Sons Lith. Phil’a. | Major John Schwartz | The 
Democratic Candidate for Congress in Berks | An Officer 
of the War of 1812 | Commissioned by | Gov. Simon 
Snyder. | Size 11 x 7 ins. 


Tau-CHEE. 

Half-length, face # to left, with turban and feathers, knife 
in belt. Inscription—A. Newsam | Philadelphia, Published 
by E. C. Biddle | (copyright 1887) | Tah-Chee | a Chero- 
kee Chief | Size 12.7 x 11 ins. 


U. 8. Frigate Constitution. 


In Vol. I. U. S. Military Magazine is a lithograph by A. 
Newsam of the U. 8. Frigate Constitution. 
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WASHINGTON’S PLAN FOR THE ATTACK AT GER- 
MANTOWN. 


BY C. H. LINCOLN, OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


The troops to be ready to march this evening at six 
oclock— 

The divisions of Sullivan & Wayne to form the right 
wing and attack the enemy’s left; they are to march down 
Monatany road—The divisions of Green & Stephen to form 
the left wing and attack the enemy’s right; they are to 
march down the Skippack road. General Conway to 
march in front of the troops that compose the right wing, 
and file off to attack the enemy’s left flank. General Mc- 
Dougall to march in front of the troops that compose the 
left wing and file off to attack the enemy’s right flank— 

General Nash & General Maxwell’s brigade form the 
corps de reserve and to be commanded by Major General 
Lord Stirling. The Corps De reserve to pass down the 
Skippack road. 

General Armstrong to pass down the ridge road pass by 
Leverings tavern & take guides to cross the Wissahiecon 
creek up the head of John Vandeering’s mill-dam so as to 
fall above Joseph Warners new house. 

Smallwood and Forman to pass down the road by a mill 
formerly Dan' Morris’ & Jacob Edges mill into the White 
marsh road at the Sandy run: thence to white marsh 
church, where take the left hand road, which leads to Jen- 
kin’s tavern on the old york road, below Armitages, beyond 
the seven mile stone half a mile from which turns off short 
to the right hand, fenced on both sides, which leads through 
the enemy’s incampment to Germantown market house. 

General McDougall to attack the right of the enemy in 
flank. General Smallwood & forman to attack the right 
wing in flank & rear.—General Conway to attack the 
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enemy’s left flank & General Armstrong to attack their left 
wing in flank and rear. 

The militia, who are to act on the flanks not to have 
cannon, 

Packs & blankets to be left, the men are to carry 4héir 
provisions in their Haversacks, or any other manner least 
inconvenient. 

All the pioneers of each division who are fit to march 
are to move in front of their respective divisions, with all 
the axes they can muster— 

Pickets on the left of Vanderin’s mill to be taken off by 
Armstrong: one at Allen’s house on Mount Airey by Sulli- 
van—One at Lucans Mill by Greene— 

Each Column to make their disposition so as to attack 
the pickets in their respective routs, precisely at five oclock 
with charged bayonets and without firing, and the columns 
to move on the attack as soon as possible. 

The Columns to endeavour to get within two miles of the 
enemy’s pickets on their respective routs by two oclock and 
there halt ’till four and make the disposition for attacking 
the pickets at the time above mentioned. 

The Columns of Cont: troops & militia to communicate 
with each other from time to time by light horse. 

Proper flanking parties to be kept out from each column. 


Endorsed by Washington: “ Order of March 
and Battle 
German Town 


4" Oct’ 1777.” 
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LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO DAVID HALL, 
1765. 


(CONARROE COLLECTION, HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. ) 


Lonpon, Aug*. 9. 1765 
Dear M® Hai 

I receiv’d yours of June 20. & 22. I have wrote my 
Mind fully to you in former Letters relating to the Stamp 
Act, so that I have but little to add, except what you desire 
to know about the 2/ one Advertisements. It is undoubt- 
edly to be paid every Time the Advertisement is inserted. 
As to the Paper sent over, I did it for the best, having at 
that time Expectations given me that we might have had it 
stampt there, in which case you would have had great 
Advantage of the other Printers, since if they were not 
provided with such Paper, they must have either printed 
but a half sheet common Demi, or paid for two Stamps on 
each sheet. The Plan was afterwards alter’d notwithstand- 
ing all I could do, it being alledged that Scotland & every 
Colony would expect the same Indulgence if it was granted 
to us. The Paper must now be sent back again. But I 
hope you will excuse what I did in Good Will, tho’ it hap- 
pen’d Wrong.—The Molds I still think you should have, as 
you see that Paper from hence is much dearer than we can 
make it, with all the Charge of Carriage, but that I hope to 
get off. 

I would not have you by any means drop the Newspaper, 
as I am sure it will soon recover any present Loss, and may 
be carried on to advantage if you steadily proceed as I pro- 
pos’d in former Letters. I am, 

Yours affectionately 
B FRankin. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


RETURN OF THE OFFICERS OF SEVEN COMPANIES, FourTH BAtT- 
TALION LANCASTER COUNTY ASSOCIATORS, COLONEL JAMES BuRD, 
Marcu 13, 1776.— 

We the Subscribers Officers of the Fourth Battalion of Lancaster 
County do Certify that the Following Gentlemen ble to their 
Ranks are voted by a Majority of every individual Private of the Bat- 
talion as officers of the said Battalion and Request the Commissioners 
may Issue accordingly. As Witness our hands this 18th. March 1776. 


James Burd, Col., 

Thomas Murray, Lieut Col., 
Cornelius Cox, 1 Major, 
Frederick Hummel, 2* Major. 








1* James Croutch, Captn., 5% John Reed, Capt., 

William Mackey, 1" Lieut., James Clark, 1" Lieut., 
Frederick Hubley, 2* Lieut., George Clark, 2* Lieut., 
Simon Snyder, Ensign. Samuel Oram, Ensign. 

2¢ James Cowden, Capt., 6" James Murray, Capt., 
John Gilcrest, 1* Lieut., Peter Sturgeon, 1* Lieut., 
William Cochrane, 2¢ Lieut., John Simpson, 2* Lieut., 
Thomas McArthur Jr., Ensign. John Ryan, Ensign. 

8* Joseph Sheerer, Capt., 7” Jacob Fridley, Capt., 
James Collier Jr., 1* Lieut., John McFarland, 1* Lieut., 
Samuel Rutherford, 2* Lieut., Mathias Howver, 2* Lieut., 
Samuel Hutcheson, Ensign. Philip Blesing, Ensign. 


4" Richard Manning, Capt., 
Thomas Foster, 1* Lieut., 
Samuel Martin, 2¢ Lieut., 
Elijah Buck, Ensign. 


There is two Companys more who have altered their officers on acco‘ 
of Resignations ; when the Returns are given in they shall be Punctually 
Transmitted. 

Signed at the Request of the Board of Officers, the original Remain- 
ing in my hands 

JAMES Burp, 
Col. 4" Batt. Lan. County. 





P TINTAN, 12% June 1776 
IR, 

On the other side is a Return of the officers of my Battalion which I 
am Requested to Transmit to our County Committee & to Request of 


VOL. XXVI.—26 





—— 
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them that they will be pleased to procure the Commissions to the Offi- 
cers as soon as they Conveniently can of the 7 Companys, the Return 
of the other 2 Companys will be sent as soon as possible in order that 
they may also have their Commissions. In the meantime I am with 
much Respect 


Gent™ 
Your most Humb" Serv‘ 
JAMES BuRD 
JasPER YEATES, Esq’ Chairman, Col, 4" Batt. 
& the other Members of the 


Committee of Lancaster County. 


RETURN OF THE NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, now actually serving in the 
Southern Army ; specifying the Number whose time of enlestment will 
expire on or before the first day of March 1782 and between the first 
of March and the last of November in the same year. 





Total Number in Service 


2 
all 3 
ad 
HE 
3 2 | 78 | 40 | 1020 


N.B. A part of Col. Craigs Battalion are only enlested to the first of 
January 1783. 

The Troops serving in the first Reg* of Cavalry—Col. Moylan’s Regi- 
ment— and the Artillery companies detached under General Wayne to 
Georgia are not included. 

A True Copy of Col, Williams's return. 
Epw? Hanp, A. G’, 





South Carolina 
Camp at Pon-Pon 31 Jany 1782 


Fife Major 


Sergt Majors 




















co | Q. M. Sergeants 





co | Drum Major 








HENRY CHRIST’s ACCOUNT OF PAYMENTS MADE TO THE Non Com- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS, THRO’ CoL. RICHARD BUTLER, 
who were enlisted for during the war & yet continue in service in the 
Pennsylv* Line. 

READING May 26, 1781. 


Joseph Mileham, William Miller, 
Samuel Crawford, Charles Cooper, 
Nicholas Delde, John Van der Crummal, 
James M°Elvain, John Person, 
Andrew Wilson, William Moody, 
Cornelius Deveny, William Smith, 
Samuel Carson, William Griffin, 
John Blackwood, : Josiah Tomkins, 
Isaac Vogan, Tho* Brown Jr., 
John Woelin, George Recroft, 
John Andrew, John Ross, 


Adam Hill, Thomas Powel, 
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Will™ Thomas, 
John Hamilton, 
Thomas Sands, 
Andrew Boge, 
James Caruthers, 
John M. Hink, 
Thomas Hefferman, 
Joseph Humphrey, 
Everhardt Ferhyen, 
Mahlon Forrest, 
John Smith, 
William Gordon, 
John Beltly, 

Peter Thomas, 
James Evans, 
Isaac Jackson, 
Richard Leonart, 
Benjamin Jackson, 
Martin Delany, 
Michael Ferrol, 
George Bainer, 
Elias Peters, 
Charles White, 
George Feipner Jr., 
John Williamson, 
William Delaney, 
Michael M°Cody, 
James Smith, 
James Johnston, 
Samuel Reeder, 
Thomas Hustler, 
Francis Gowan, 
Ambrose Comer, 
Christian Frech, 
John Summers, 
Martin Buchder, 
Sebastian Marsheimer, 
Michael Smith, 
Jacob Hill, 

Joseph Jackson, 
Christian King, 
Peter Dell, 

David Rees, 

John Philip Long, 
William Hunter, 
Peter Ferry, 
Arthur Murphey, 
Richard Wills, 
John Day, 

John Falls, 

John Bivins, 

John Fred* Conrad, 
Roger Curry, 


Paul Russel, 

John Tracey, 
George Stull, 
Francis Needham, 
Thomas Snowden, 
James Rowland, 
Arthur Keary, 
Henry Harper, 
Dennis Kennedy, 
John Zanes, 
George Hart, 
Patrick Fernel, 
John Welch, 
Andrew Nelson, 
William Feagan, 
John Kergy, 
Richard Lavering, 
Matthew M°Enally, 
Arch‘ M°*Kendrick, 
John Henry, 
Joseph Cochran, 
Robert Hamilton, 
Thomas Service, 
Jacob Rosewell, 
Edward Nelson, 
Robert Allen, 
James Dougherty, 
William Mably, 
Samuel Woods, 
William Johnston, 
William Loughridge, 
Aaron Lochart, 
Laurence Burns, 
John Dous, 

Peter Phelan, 
William Brooks, 
Silvester Hi a 
David Campbell, 
Thomas Peacock, 
Thomas Brown Jr., 
Patrick M°Crossen, 
John Kelly, 
William Mand, 
John Deveny, 
Francis King, 
James Mahoney, 
George Rowland, 
Alex. Allison, 
Dennis M°Groty, 
Frederick Stillwagon, 
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William Chambers, John Hamilton, 
John Marshall, William Mileham, 
John Nocten, John Toppins, 
Richard Barrons, Isaac Harelton, 
Robert Letford, John M*Mechan, 
George Walton, Thomas Dodson, 
Daniel Salleday, George Duffy, 
Hugh Havean, John Hersh, 

John Ripson, Henry Crone, 
Lochin Morrison, William Fitzpatrick, 
John Comer, George M°Laughlin, 
John Sutherland, Thomas Flower, 
James Matthew, Patrick Rock, 

John Cavanagh, James Baily. 


Samson Dempsey, 





ANTENUPTIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN JACOB SPICER AND DEBORAH 
LEAMING, 1751 (original in the Collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania).— 

To Mrs DesoraH LEAMING, 

Mapa. 

Seeing I Jacob Spicer have addressed myself to you upon the design 
of Marriage, I therefore esteem it necessary to Submit to your considera- 
tion some particulars before we enter upon that Solemn Enterprize which 
may either establish our happiness, or Occasion our Inquietude during 
life, and if you concur with those particulars I shall have great en- 
couragement to carry my design into execution ; and since Happiness is 
the grand pursuit of a Rational creature, so marriage ought not to be 
attempted short of a prospect of arriving thereat, and in order thereunto 
(should we marry) I conceive the following Rules and particulars ought 
to be steadily observed and kept, viz. 

1, That we keep but one purse, a Severance of Interest bespeaking 
diffidence, mistrust, and disunity of mind. 

#4, That we avoid anger as much as possible, especially with each 
other, but If either should be overtaken therewith, the other to Treat 
the angry Party with Temper and moderation during the Continuance 
of such anger, and afterwards If need require let the matter of heat be 
cooly discussed when reason shall resume its Government. 

84, As we have different Stocks of Children to which we are and ought 
to be strongly attached by Ties of Nature, so its proper when such 
Children, or any of them need Correction it be administered by the party 
from whom they have Descended, unless in the opinion of both Parties 
it shall be thought necessary to be otherwise administered for the Chil- 
drens good. 

4, That no difference or partiality be made with respect to such Chil- 
dren who live with us in point of Common usuage Touching Education, 
Food, raiment, and Treatment otherwise than usuage, Circumstance and 
Convenience may render it necessary, to be agreed upon between us and 
grounded upon reason. 

5%, That Civility, Courtesy, and kind Treatment be allways exercised 
and extended towards such Child or Children that now is, or hereafter 
may be removed from us. 

6%, That we use our Mutual Endeavours to Instruct, Council, Im- 
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prove, Admonish, and advise all our Children without partiality for 
their General Good, and that we ardently endeavour to promote both 
their Temporal and Eternal Welfare. 

7%, That each of us use our best Endeavours to Inculcate upon the 
Minds of our respective Stocks of Children a Venerable and Honourable 
Opinion of the other of us, and avoid as much as possible any Insinua- 
tions that may have a different Tendency. 

&, That in Matters where either of us is more capable of Judging 
than the other of us, or best acquainted therein, that the person so most 
capable of Judging, and best acquainted do follow his or her own Judg- 
ment without Controul, unless the other shall be able to give a sufficient 
reason to the Contrary, then and in such Case the same to be Conclusive, 
And that we do adhere to each other in things reasonable and expedient 
with a Mutual Condescension, and also advise with, and Consult each 
other in Matters of Importance. 

9t, That If any misunderstanding shou’ d arise the same to be calmly 
Canvassed and accommodated between ourselves without admitting the 
Interposition of any other, or seeking a Confident to either reveal our 
mind unto, or Sympathize withall upon the Occasion, 

10%, That no Suspicions Jealousies of any kind whatever be har- 
boured in our breasts, without absolute or Circumstantial evidence, 
and If conceived upon proof or Strong presumption, the same to be 
communicated to the Suspected person in Temper and Moderation, and 
not Told to another, 

11, That we be just, Chaste, and Continent to each other, and shou’d 
either prove otherwise, that then we Separate notwithstanding the most 
Solemn Ties to the Contrary, unless it shall Suit the Injured Party to 
forgive the Injury and Continue the Coverture ; and in Case of Separa- 
tion each of us keep such Share of Wealth as we were possessed of when 
we came ther, if it remains in the same state as to Quantum, but if 
over, or under then in proportion to what we Originally had. 

12%, That we neither give into, nor Countenance any III] advisers, 
who may have a Design to Mar our Happiness and Sow discord Be- 
tween us. 

13, That in Matters of Religious Concernment we be at liberty to 
Exercise our Sentiments freely without Controul. 

14%, That we use our Mutual Endeavours to Encrease our Affection, 
Cultivate our Harmony, promote our Happiness, and live in the Fear of 
God, and in Obedience to his Righteous Laws. 

15%, That we use the Relatives of each other with Friendly Kindness, 
and that the same be extended to our Friends and Benefactors mutually 
without grudging. 

16, That the Survivor of us, endeavour after the death of the other 
of us, to Maintain the Reputation and dignity of the deceased, by avoid- 
ing Levity of Behaviour, dissoluteness of life, and disgraceful Marriage, 
not only so, but that such Survivour Perseveres in Offices to the 
Children of the deceased, as a Discreet, faithfull, and Honourable Sur- 
vivour ought to do. 

17th, That in Case Jacob Spicer after Trial shall not think it for his 
Interest, or agreeable to his disposition to live at the plantation where 
Deborah Leaming now resides, then and in such Case she to remove 
with him elsewhere upon a prospect promising to better his Circum- 
stances, or promote his Happiness, provided the Landed Interest of the 
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said Deborah’s late husband be taken proper care of for the Benefit of 
her son Christopher. 

18, That the said Jacob Spicer be allowed from Time to Time to 
purchase such Books from our Joint Stock, as he shall think ne 
for the advantage and Improvement of himself and our Children Jointly 
or either of them without grudging. 

19%, That the said Jacob Spicer do continue to keep Elisha Hughes 
and Perform his express agreement to him according to Indenture already 
Executed and discharge the Trust reposed in him the said Spicer by the 
mother of the said Elisha without grudging or Complaint. 

20%, And as the said Deborah Leaming and the said Jacob Spicer 
are now something advanced in years, and ought to Take the Comfort 
of life as free from hard Toil as convenience will admit, Therefore 
neither of them be subject thereunto, unless in Case of Emergence, and 
this Exemption to be no ways Censured by each other, provided they 
Supervise, Contrive, and do the light necessary Services Incumbent on 
the respective heads of a family, not omitting to cultivate their Minds 
when convenience will admit. 

21%, That if anything be omitted in the foregoing rules and Particu- 
lars that may Conduce to our future Happiness and Welfare, the same 
to be hereafter Supplied by reason and discretion as often as Occasion 


uire. 

224. That the said Jacob Spicer shall not upbraid the said Deborah 
with the extraordinary Industry and Good Oeconomy of his deceased 
wife, neither shall the said Deborah Leaming upbraid the said Jacob 
Spicer with the like extraordinary Industry and good Oeconomy of her 
Deceased Husband, neither shall anything of this Nature be observed by 
either, to the other of us, with any View to Offend, or Irritate the Party 
to whom observed, a thing too frequently practised in a Second Mar- 
riage, and very fatal to the repose of the Parties married. 


I Deborah Leaming in Case I marry with Jacob Spicer do hereby 
Promise to Observe and Perform the before going rules and Particulars 
containing twenty Two in Number to the best of my Power—As Witness 
my hand the 16" day of December 1751. 


[signed. ] 
DEBORAH LEAMYING, 


I Jacob Spicer in Case I marry with Deborah Leaming do hereby 
mise to observe and Conform to the before going rules and particu- 
oe containing Twenty Two Numbers to the best of my Power, As Wit- 
ness my hand the 16" day of December 1751. 
(signed. ] 
JACOB SPICER. 


Mrs. WASHINGTON TO Miss Mary ANN AITKEN.—The following 
in the handwriting of Tobias Lear is in the collection of Mr. O. Fitz 
Henry Campbell, of Nova Scotia : 

It is with regret that Mrs. Washington informs Miss Aitken that she 
cannot accept the beautiful Screen which Miss Aitken has been so polite 
as to send her. However painful it is to Mrs. Washington to deprive 
Miss Aitken of the pleasure which her acceptance of this present might 
have given her; yet Mrs. Washington feels constrained to do it in con- 
formity to a line of conduct which she has hitherto observed on such 
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occasions. The taste and beautiful execution of the Screen are such as 
to reflect the highest credit on the talents of Miss Aitken—and the time 
in which it was executed does no less honour to her industry. — 

Mrs. Washington begs that Miss Aitken will be assured that she has 
the same sense of Miss Aitken’s politeness and respect towards her as if 
her present had been accepted. 

Thursday Feby. 24-94, 

Addressed to 


Miss Mary ANN AITKEN, 
MARKET 8r. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA.—Rec* of the Rec General 
Fifty pounds 4/10¢ which with Fifty pounds paid me heretofore is in full 
for the Money advanced in behalf of the Hon* Tho" & Rich’ Penn 
Esq" and Lady Juliana Penn, towards carrying on the German Schools 
to the 1* Instant. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


SvuICIDE oF Major GaLVAN.—Major Galvan, a distinguished French 
officer, who shot himself through the head on July 24, 1782, and was 
buried the following day in the Potter's Field (Washington Square), 
addressed the following letter to his friends, Lieutenant-Colonel Brock- 
holst Livingston, Major Matthew Clarkson, and William Bingham : 


Adieu, my dear friends ; life has become a burthen"too heavy for me : 
I shake it off. Men who do not reflect will accuse me of weakness : 
they will be mistaken. That same courage which enables me to meet 
death, would have also supported me in bearing any degree of pain: 
but what end would be answered by it? Love, in extinguishing in me 
every other passion, has disqualified me to follow any pursuit from which 
my country, my friends or my family might receive any advantage. 
Why then should I preserve a life useless to them and obnoxious to me. 
I resign it cooly and deliberately : the only regret I carry with me is 
that the sacrifice was made to my own case, and not to some nobler or 
more disinterested motive. 

I intrust you my dear friends with the execution of my last will: 
have me buried decently. Pay all my debts and if what I leave here 
was not sufficient draw yp ee my brother at Bayonne. I hope Bingham 
will take the trouble of this if necessary. 

Send a copy of my will to my mother, Madam Henry de Fadat, at 
Dominica, and one to my above mentioned brother Francois Louis 
Galvan De Bernoux. But let neither know the nature of my death. 
Endeavour to conceal it or at least to make it as little public as possible. 

Take care of Hector: I would be glad he would live with my brother, 
and until he joins him, let him stay with either of you that he chuses, 

Present my Picture to Miss Sally Shippen: Tell her my gratitude for 
her friendship will be one of the last sentiments that dies in me. 

Present my last compliments, (and let them be very affectionate), to 
all my friends male and female ; You know them. 

Let such letters as will be directed to me be 7 by Bingham and 
deliver or sent to my Brother as he shall direct. I recommend him to 
the friendship of you three. 

Seal the letters you'll find upon my table and send them to their 
respective addresses. 
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I have annexed to this as exact an account as I can recollect of all 
my affairs here, Sell all my effects except my linnen, which with my 
papers I desire may be well secured and kept under Keys at Bingham’s, 
to be delivered to my brother if he returns here or disposed of as he 
shall direct. 

The pistols are loaded! Adieu for the last time! Love me after I 
am dead as I did you while I was alive. Defend my memory against 
happy lovers, for I suppose no unfortunate one will attack it. 

I march off gayly and almost as eagerly as when our friend General 
Wayne sent me to attack Lord Cornwallis, and hope I shall be more 
successful in outflanking love than the British army. 

GALVAN. 

24% July 1782. 

You will not my dear Clarkson, call my honor in question. My 
torments are more than I can bear—be indulgent to me—forgive me. 

GALVAN. 


CERTIFICATE OF REMOVAL OF GEORGE Woop, 1682,—Recorded in 
Darby (Penna.,) Monthly Meeting Minute Book, Vol. II. p. 7.— 


A certificate from y* monthly meetings of Friends belonging to 
Matlock, Monyash & Ashford meeting Concerning our Deare Friend 
George Wood y* 29" 5" month 1682. Darbyshire : 

This is to satisfie friends in America or elsewhere yt George Wood the 
bearer here of hath since y* time he hath been among friends walked 
very orderly & faithfully amongst us & he his deare wife & children have 
been of good Savour in their Country and in sweet unity with friends in 
y® Blessed Truth in which precious love Unity is y* pure Truth we now 
part with them tho sorry to be soo far Absent from them if y* Lord had 
pleased to have ordered it otherwise: but yet in spirit we hope for ever 
to feel them with us & are well satisfied in their going, desiring y* Lord 
may be ever with them & All His to the end. To the praise & Glory & 
our eternal joy & comfort for ever: So be it, Oh Lord, let it be so. 
Amen. 

Given forth at our monthly on day & yeare abovesd by us whose 
names are here subscribed 

Sam! Sykes, Sam. Johnson, 

Will Bunting, Anthony Woodward, 
John Galton, Hannah Souter, 
Jonathan Fisher, Mary Foulke. 


JoHN WARDER, OF PHILADELPHIA.—To the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, London, Frederick G. Cash has been contributing a résumé 
of the manuscript “ Recollections” of James Jenkins (no kin of the 
writer of this), a merchant of London, a Friend, in the period 1761-1821. 
In the course of it occurs the following : 

‘*On the 21st of Fourth Month, 1778, I was an invited guest at the 
marriage of Jasper Capper and my kinswoman Anne, the daughter of 
my quondam master, John Fry. We dined (after the marriage) at the 

hite Hart tavern near the church in Bishopsgate street, and were a 

retty large company. Old is the saying that ‘a wedding makes wed- 
’ and so it happened this time, for John Warder, (a native of 
Philadelphia, then boarding and lodging at John Fry’s), was smitten 
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with the charms of Nancy Head, daughter of John Head, of Ipswich,” 


Readers of the Extracts from Ann Warder’s Journal (kept after her 
arrival in this country, 1786), published in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGa- 
ZINE, Vols. XVII. and XVIII., will be interested to have these details 
added to their knowledge of the lively journalist. 

H. M. J. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JONAS INGHAM, LATE CAPTAIN 
oF Bucks County, PENNSYLVANIA, MriLiT1a.—About this time the 
Revolutionary war broke out. I entered my name on the muster roll 
and did my duty as a militia man, first as a lieutenant, then as a cap- 
tain. In the years 1777 and 1778, I think it was, I served a pretty 
hard tour of duty in the months of November, December, and January 
near the British lines, who were then in Philadelphia. We suffered 
much with cold, lying out of doors on the ground the whole of the time 
with nothing to cover us but each of us a single blanket. 

I was at the battle called Gulph Mills and so afraid of being called a 
coward that I was the last on the battle ground (except two or three who 
kept me company) and was very near being taken prisoner. After the 
retreat when I came up with the company now at Sweedford I was among 
them before they perceived me, and I overheard our Adjutant, Mr. 
Kennada, relating to the company that he had seen me under the light 
horsemen’s feet and that I was taken prisoner. This was nearly the 
case. A troop of light horsemen pursued me, were near me and fired 
at me, I believe all of them, and then rode close up and called upon me 
and those who were with me (I forget their names) many times, with 
very hard words and hard names to ground our arms, but we escaped 
by climbing high fences and taking to some woods. 

But we remained yet a oe while in the British lines, taking a new 
position every night after dark, for fear the spies would bring the British 
out again as they had done before. This made our duty very unpleasant 
in all kinds of severe weather of which we had a good deal. 

On the last day of January I was sent home very sick of a fever, in a 
wagon, owing I suppose to a change in the way of our living as well as 
saline with cold and hardships. . . . 


My ‘‘ going to war,’’ as it was termed, prejudiced the whole Society 
of Friends against me. . . . 


‘(FALL OF THE YEAR.’’—Conversing in England, on a recent visit, 
my friends there remarked upon my use of the word Fall, instead of 
Autumn, in describing the seasons of the year. I was able to point out 
to them that in William Penn’s narrative of his imprisonment in the 
Tower for writing ‘‘The Sandy Foundation Shaken’’ (vide his . 
mentary ‘‘ Apology,” in Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol. III. Part 2), he says, ‘‘I was committed the begi of 
December, and was not discharged till the Full of the Leaf following.” 

So, too, Lieutenant-Governor Markham, writing home from Upland, 
December 7, 1681, says, ‘‘In the fall of the Leaf, or after Harvest, here 
are abundance of wild turkeys,’’ etc. aes 
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M°Farland, Ranging in Monongahal 
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A Pay ABSTRACT OF CAPTAIN JOHN WHETZALLS COMPANY OF 
RANGERS, Monongala County under the command of Col Daniel 


day of April to the 25th of July 1778 both days included. 





a and Ohio Countys from the 22nd 








nti- 
Mens names Commencing | Ending E A i nena, 
John Whetzall Captain | April 22 paid | July 25/ 3 | 5/40 Dols| 47-10- 0 
William Crawford Lieut 27 do 3 27 do |80- 7- 6 
John Madison Ensign 27 do 8 20 do | 29-10- 0 
Peter Miller Sergeant 22 paid| + do 8] 5] 8 do | 9-10-0 
Christian Copley do May Ist do 2/26) do 8-12- 0 
John Six — Private April 28 do 2 |29|25 do | 27-16- 3 
Samuel Brown do do 2/29; do | 27-16- 8 
Lewis Bonnell May Ist do 2/26; do | 26-18- 4 
Jacob Teasbaugh do July 14; 2|}15| do | 23- 7-6 
Joseph Morris April 20 25 8 | 5/6$ do | 7-18 4 
Benjamin Wright do do 8 | 5] do 7-18- 4 
William Hall do do 8| 5] do 7-18- 4 
Philip Nicholas do do 8] 5] do 7-18- 4 
John Nicholas do do 8] 5] do 7-18- 4 
Henry Yoho do do 8| 5| do 7-18- 4 
John Duncan do do 8] 5] do 7-18- 4 
Thomas Harges do do 8] 6; do 7-18- 4 
John Provence Jr do do 8| 5| do 7-18- 4 
Harvey Franks do do |8| 5] do | 7-184 
Nicholas Cronsber do do 8| 5] do 7-18- 4 
Jacob Teasbaugh do April 30 9} do 15- 0 
John Six - do do 9} do 15- 0 
Abram Eastwood 28 July 25; 8) 4) do 7-16- 8 
Conrah Has do paid}; do 8} 4) do 7-16- 8 
Mark Has do paid} do 8| 4| do 7-16- 8 
Martin Whetzall do paid} do 8| 4) do 7-16- 8 
Enock Enocks 24 paid; do 8|/ 8] do 7-15- 0 
Jacob Riffle 24 paid; do 8] 8] do 7-15- 0 
Palantine Laurense do do 8| 8] do 7-15- 0 
John Andrew do do 8| 8] do 7-15- 0 
John Smith do do 8] 8] do 7-15- 0 
William Gardner 25 do 8| 2] do 7-13- 4 
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A Pay ABSTRACT OF CAPTAIN JOHN WHETZALL.—Continued. 








Mens names Commencing | Ending 3 B Fy ba 

s\4 Currency. 

David Cook May 25 July 256) 2 | 2|/6% Dols} 5- 8- 4 
Joseph Yeager 21 June21|/1/ 2) do 2-18- 4 
Philip Call 26 17 24) do 2- 0-11 
George Call 25 July 25) 2} 2} do 5- 8- 4 
Joseph Coons 28 do 1/29} do 4-18- 4 
Matthew Riffle 80 do 1/}27) do 4-15- 0 
Jacob Shandler 29 do 1/28} do 4-16- 8 
Peter Goosey June 26 July 8 8} do 18- 4 
Philip Barker April 80 May 17 24| do 2- 8- 0 























£478 — 17 — 10 





I do certify that the within officers and men was sent as Rangers by 
my order given under my hand August 12-1778. 
DANIEL M°FARLAND, 


HEAD QUARTERS PITTSBURG March 25-1780 
Sir—Please to examine the within abstract and fill a warrant 
accordingly. 
DANIEL BROADHEAD 
To ALEX FowLeR Esqr. Col Commanding W. D. 
A. W. Dz 


The original is in the Historical Museum of the University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Some ABsTRACTS OF PowERs OF ATTORNEY on file in Phila- 
delphia, contributed by Mr. William M. Mervine. 

Abstract of Power of Attorney. (Exem. Deed Book No. 11, page 
856, Philada.) 

William Green of the Parish and Town of Farringdon in the County 
of Berks in Great Britain, Yeoman, power of attorney to John Lee of 
London. Whereas George Green ' heretofore of the Town of Farringdon 
aforesaid deceased, did on or about 1680 purchase Land in the Province 
of Pennsylvania and whereas the said William Green is heir at law to 
the said George Green, as it appeareth by the Parish Register’s Books 
kept for Marriage, Baptisms and Burials in the said Parish of Farring- 
don aforesaid, that is to Say the said William Green is the Eldest Son 
and Heir at Law of John Green who was the Eldest Son and Heir at 
Law of another John Green who was the Eldest Son and Heir at Law 
of another John Green who was the next Brother of George Green the 
Purchaser of Farringdon aforesaid. 

Signed June 9, 1777. 


1 An earl perpeon: of Fen lvania lands was Hi Green, of Farringdon in the 
county of Bet , Roper. Bee list of first purchasers, Penna. Arch., 34 Ser., Yol. ili. page 
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(Page 360.) 

John Lee of the City of London and John Hatter of City of Oxford 
Writing Master declare they did examine the Registers Books etc., on 
the 6th day of June 1777 and that the extracts or copies of Registers 
hereunto annexed, marked with letter B, are true copies of Entries in 
the Register’s Books etc. 

Signed June 10, 1777, before Edwd. Loth (or Losh) Mayor. 

[The copies of entries above mentioned do not appear in the record 

book. ] 


May 7, 1781. Power of Attorney, Francis Draper, Henry Draper, 
Ann Grant, Leonard Draper, of Market Lavington in the County of 
Wilts Great Britain &c heirs of John Brothers’ of the same place who 
died intestate and possessed of sundry Freehold Lands etc and Liberty 
Lands in Province of Penna., and City and Suburbs of Phila., and in 
the New Jerseys, to Charles Cecil of Chelso near London, who intends 
to proceed to North America in order to recover the estate of said John 
Brothers etc.’ 


John Williams Curate of Market Levington in the County of Wilts 
and Diocese of Sarum. Francis Rogers, Minister of Stanton St 
Bernard in the said County of Wilts and Diocese of Sarum, and 
Samuel Bowden of Devises in the said County Gent. Severally make 
oath and Say that the Several Certificates of Marriages and Baptisms 
and Burials are true Extracts etc etc 


— the Register of Parish of Market Livington in the County of 
ilts & 

Ambrose Draper and Elizabeth Brothers both of said Parish were 
married August 26, 1695. 

Ambrose Draper and Ann Bishop were married June 18, 1720. 

William Grant and Anne Draper were married August 11, 1741. 

Elizabeth, Daughter of John Brothers and Anne his Wife was bap- 
tised October 22, 1674. 

Ambrose the son of Ambrose Draper was baptised May 10, 1722. 

John the son of Ambrose Draper was baptised Feby 2, 1723. 

Anne, daughter of Ambrose Draper was bapt. July 19, 1783. 

Leonard, son of Ambrose Draper, bapt. Dec. 11, 1737. 

Henry, son of John Draper, bapt. May 19, 1752. 

John Brotherest buried May 18, 1721. 

Ambrose Draper, buried Dec. 22, 1721. 

Anne Draper, Widow, buried June 9, 1747, aged 46. 

John Draper, buried Aug. 4, 1763. 


Extracts from the Register of the Parish of Stanton St Bernard in 
the County of Wilts etc. 
John Draper and Anne More were married June 20, 1751. 


1 Among the first hasers of Pennsylvania (Penna. Arch., 8d Ser., vol. fii. 
appear the ~ ey a heey FB laekes Lavieson in’ th the County of “Witts, om 
Serghill of W n in the same Coun eoman."’ 


unty, Y 
2 The ieoeuetend ol Charles Cecil seems to have made oe pens voyage to 
America to any the estate of John Beothens; October 2d, 1783, es Cecil enters a 
Caveat against the acceptance of a Survey of’ sixteen acres in var — 1g 4 Township, 
7 ¥~ of John Brother's purchase. (Pa. Arch., 8d. Ser., vol. . page 
Also page 52 of same volume gives record of his proceedings regarding said 
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BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN.—The one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Germantown will be commemorated by the 
Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution in the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, on Saturday evening October 4th. 
The address will be made by John W. Jordan, Registrar of the Society. 


HEssELIU’s PoRTRAITS.—In a letter of Richard Hockley to Thomas 
Penn, ‘ Philada. 9* 18" 1742,” occurs the following: ‘‘Mrs. Penn’s 
and Mr. Freame’s pictures with the Owl, allowed to be exceeding good 
copys and according to my judgment the best I ever saw of Hesseliu's 
paintings.” 

Queries. 


THoMAS.—Information is requested as to what branch of the Thomas 
Family the following records appertain. ‘Oliver Thomas’s Book, 
4” July 1729, whose children by his wife Sarah’’ are as follows : 

Ewan, b. February 12, 1786/7. 

Ann, b. January 1, 1738/9. 

Mary, b. March 8, 1740/1. 

Margaret, b. October 5, 1743. 

Sarah, b. August 18, 1745. 

Rebecca, b. May 31, 1749. 

Elenor, b. October 15, 1752 ; d. October 26, 1752. 

Dawid, b. May 31, 1754. 

**Mary Thomas was married with John Du— the 5” of May 1764, 
and were also brought a bed a young Daughter named Mary, the 10% 
of —— 1769, and Deceased in childbed the 14” inst. 

‘‘ Margaret Spiering, wife of John Spiering, brought a bed the 5” of 
September 1769, a daughter named Susanna Ursala Sauty Spiering. 

‘Rebecca Thomas, daughter of Oliver and Sarah Thomas, deceased 
the 24" of September 1769, and Sarah Thomas, wife of John Hodgcock 
Jr., deceased the 25" September 1769. 

“Oliver Thomas, aged 55 years the 24 of June 1769, died the 3" day 
of October, and was buried the 6 inst. 1769.’’ 

Francis M. HuTCHINSON, 


Murray.—Wanted, the date of the death of George Washington 
Murray, son of Francis Murray, Esq., born September 25, 1788, in 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. J 


ConnoLLy.—Information is cuneees of James Connolly, born April 
1, 1781, in Philadelphia, and his brother, Thomas Connolly, born April 
9, 1788, in London, the sons of Lt. Col. John Connolly, of the British 


army. 
Naz. H. 
Book Hotices. 


Tue EvoLuTion oF THE Mason AND Dixon Linz. By Morgan 

Portiaux Robinson. 1892, 16 pp. 

The article begins with the royal grants to the London Company ; 
relates how, after much contention, the present State of Maryland 
was taken out of the territory originally granted to the London Com- 
pany and given to Lord Baltimore, and how, later, Delaware was sliced 
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out of the grant to Baltimore; describes the trials of the surveyors in 
the Indian-infested wilderness between Philadelphia and the Alle- 
ghanies, as far as an Indian war-path on Duncard’s Creek, where the 
Chiefs of the Six Nations notified the surveyors that they must halt, 
and finally traces the more modern steps that have been taken by the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware to preserve this line, 
and describes the work of rehabilitation that is now being prosecuted 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of the United States Geo- 
detic and Coast Survey. 


HisToRY OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA, By 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds, A.M., Professor of Political Science, 
Central High School, and Master of Archives of the Associated 
Alumni. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1902. Small 
8vo, 394 pp., with Appendixes, Illustrations, and an Index. 

It would be difficult to name a book which so closely approaches the 
model of what a history of an educational institution should be. It 
would also be difficult to name a book which surpasses in form and style 
and general appropriateness to the theme this recent issue from the best- 
known publishing house of Philadelphia. Professor Edmonds has done 
his work well, and printer and publisher have clothed it in an attractive 
dress. The theme,—the Central High School,—the author, and the 
publisher illustrate three things of which any city may be proud: an 
educational institution of high rank, a member of the Faculty of that 
institution competent to write its history, and a publishing house 
willing to do for the book all that it deserves. The result is that one 
reads the volume with pleasure, uncertain which to admire the more, — 
the competency and art of the author or the skill of the printer. 

At first thought it may seem a mere pastime to compile the history of 
a notable educational institution, but a little reflection convinces one 
of the peculiar difficulties which inhere to the undertaking. Of formal 
reports, statistics, traditions, and fragments of information of the subject 
there may be an abundance, but the mass is inert. The theme lacks the 
life of biography, the comprehension of history, the causal relation of 
science, and the ethics of literature. The narrative is of a corporation, 
—a creature and creation of an act of Assembly,—living, it is true, from 
generation to generation, and subserving the community as an instru- 
ment, but to the end a corporation having legal integrity but not always 
organic unity. An educational institution is a fluctuating quantity, 
depending for its character on the men who from time to time direct its 
functions. Primarily, therefore, the history of a school is the history of 
the men who have controlled its work. But it is more than a series of 
biographical sketches of professors and instructors. The school is a 
public institution, oy by taxation, administered by officials who, 
whether as members of its Faculty or of its Committee of the Board of 
Education, or as members of Council, reflect public opinion, organize 
the institution in harmony with that opinion, and thus align the 
institution with the communal interests of their time. Again, the 
students are a potent factor in its history. The Alumni of the Central 
High School of ee have now for many years composed a 
sufficiently numerous y to influence public opinion in the city. 
They are found at the head and front of the learned professions and of 
the industrial and commercial interests of Pennsyly and the adjoin- 
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ing States. Their influence has in part shaped the career of their alma 
mater, at critical times in its history determining the appointments to 
its Faculty, and even to membership of the committee af the Board of 
Education in charge of the school. 

Nor is this all. No great school remains isolated. It sooner or 
later becomes a part of an educational life whose organs derive nourish- 
ment from a wide domain. The school illustrates, during its career, 
the rise and possibly the fall of many pedagogical theories. It is in 
itself a comment on educational ideas which have at times held sway 
over the public or over the minds of the directors of the school, Thus the 
history of the school is a chapter in the history of education, and it may 
be said to derive its chief interest from the relation of that chapter to 
education as a science. 

When Professor Edmonds undertook the task of writing a history of 
the Philadelphia Central High School, he essayed all the labor implied 
in preparing an outline of an important educational movement in which 
the school has been a potent factor. One does not proceed far into the 
pages of the book before he discovers that the task has been done ably and 
in excellent spirit. The reader becomes interested in the narrative at 
the opening paragraph, and the interest remains to the end. This is 
somewhat remarkable. The theme is not propitious for absorbing 
interest. One is led to expect a few sketches of the lives of eminent 
teachers, a few anecdotes well told, a bundle of reports and statistics, 
and weariness in profusion. The reader encounters not one of these dis- 
tressing stops. He is carried along by the current of interest, —a current 
reinforced by a charm and quality of style. Professor Edmonds is 
careful, modest, generous, and strong. The book gives constant evidence 
of reflection and sound judgment. Nowhere does he obtrude his 
opinions. Everywhere there are signs of research and accuracy. 

The Central High School, since its foundation some seventy years 
ago, has fixed the educational pace in Philadelphia. It may be said 
to have set the educational manners of the town. Its Faculty has at 
all times enrolled scholarly men, and one of the continuously inter- 
esting features of Professor Edmonds’s book is his admirable series of 
biographical sketches of the teachers identified with the institution. 
Notable among these—not to mention the living—were Alexander 
Dallas Bache, E. Otis Kendall, Rembrandt Peale, John F. Frazer, John 
Seely Hart, James A. Kirkpatrick, Henry Hartshorne, and George 
Stuart. But the biography of the school is complete. Professor Ed- 
monds has by patient research recalled all that is worth recalling of 
the life and work of every man who has been a member of the Faculty. 
This forbidding task is done so admirably that the narrative nowhere 
becomes merely encyclopedical. The art in the book is perhaps here 
best displayed. Professor Edmonds has succeeded in giving unity to 
his work by artistically weaving the life of the men with the life of 
the institution. A less skilful writer would have failed here signally. 

Running through the volume is a narrative of the evolution of educa- 
tion in Philadelphia during the last seventy years. To many readers 
this quality of the book will be its most attractive feature. The history 
of courses of study in a public school is not of itself very exciting 

. Professor Edmonds has succeeded in making this roster not 
merely readable but interesting. The history of education is the history 
of the human mind, and offers opportunities to the historian. The 
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reader of this volume need have no difficulty in following the struggle 
for a curriculum as it was carried on in this school. The battle has 
been lost and won by the classical party and by the commercial party. 
Notable campaigns have followed in succession, culminating in crises in 
the history of the school. President Bache inaugurated a régime of 
scientific research, resulting in the growth of a curriculum strong in 
scientific studies; President Hart developed a curriculum equally 
strong in the classics; President Riché devoted his strength to commer- 
cial and practical studies; President Taylor co-operated in breaking 
with tradition, and inaugurated the era of university trained instructors ; 
his successors have developed a curriculum notably strong in historical, 
economic, and social subjects. In other words, the school has reflected 
the times, —Bache, the time of the revival of science, in the early forties ; 
Hart, that of the classical revival, in the decade before the civil war ; 
Riché, that of the industrial revival which followed the outbreak of the 
war ; Taylor, that of the extension of the influence of the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Pepper; and the later Presidents of the 
school the evident tendencies of our own times. 

There was eminent propriety in Professor Edmonds’s writing a history 
of the Central High School. Himself a graduate, cum summa laude, of 
the institution in 1891 ; an alumnus of the University of P lvania, 
at which his career was notable and most promising ; Fellow in Political 
Science at Cornell University, and soon afterwards appointed professor 
in this subject in the Central High School, he embodies the best 
traditions of the institution, together with the training which comes by 
the assiduous pursuit of knowledge under highly favorable conditions. 
The High School is fortunate in its historian, and the cause of sound 
education has been advanced by this excellent narrative. The educa- 
tional institution of Philadelphia which is the theme of this admirable 
volume will henceforth appeal more strongly to the loyal support of the 
—_ of the city because its long and instructive history has been so 
well written. T. 














